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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | principal inscription runs thus: ‘S* Edmund 
Friendly Contributions, for the Benefit of the FostescuePrisoner In 'ThisChamber ‘Thel2“ Day 
Royal Schools of Industry at Kensington, the| of Januarie 1642: Pour le Roy C. ;’ and directly 
Potteries, and Shepherds’ Bush. Edited by | under this the same loyal device is repeated, of 
Lady Mary Fox. Small 8vo. pp. 211. Lon-}which only the upper part of the letters re- 
don, 1838. Published solely for the Benefit} mains. A little to the right of the inscription 
of the Schools. are carved the arms of the house of Fortescue,— 
THE meritorious purpose for which these vol-|on a shield azure, a bend argent, cotised, or, 
umes yearly emanate from the press at the in-| with the name of Fortescue above, and beneath 
stance, and under the care, of Lady Mary Fox, | the motto in canting heraldry, ‘ Forte scutum, 
would alone be sufficient to disarm criticism of Salus Ducum,’ which commemorates the strong 
its acerbity, and, indeed, of its extreme justice, | shield of the ancestor of this noble house at the 
did their contents even call for such; but this! battle of Hastings. A long line is here scored 


tials ‘A. M.’ above. Nearly at the foot of the 
tablet is the shield of Stradling, of the ancient 
family of the Stradlings, of St. Donats, in 
Glamorganshire,— paly of six, argent and 
azure, on a bend gules, three cinque-foils, or. 
It is surmounted by the name of * Strad- 
ling,’ and an initial which is half defaced.* 
On the left-hand tablet we see sculptured a 
shield with a chief checky, and on the field an 
eagle displayed, the arms of * R, Powell,’ whose 
name appears with the date ‘48.’ All these 
names were evidently connected with the fatal 
conflict at St. Fagons, in South Wales, where 





probation, both from the variety and merit of when Sir Edmund was first confined, as an-| 
the papers, as to permit us to bestow praise with other inscription further on refers to a later | 
a safe conscience. The embellishments of the | date, ‘ St E. F. 1643, 22" of May ;’ but whe- | 
volume before us consist of a frontispiece, en- ther this speaks of deliverance or the anxious | 
graved by Thomson from one of the sides of a' thought which impels the prisoner to record | 
baptismal font, presented by Thorwaldsen, the the weary hours of his captivity, it is impos. | 
Danish sculptor, to the parish church of his|sible to say. Beyond the evidence afforded by | 
native place, Iceland, and a very spirited vign-'the gallant cavalier himself, we have, unfor- | 
ette by Edwin Landseer, of the heraldic coat, | tunately, no data on which to found his iden- | 
or badge, most appropriately selected for the | tity, as we do not read of any one bearing his | 
Kensington schools, being a dog mendicant and name who was made prisoner at so early a 
rampant, standing on his hind legs, holding the stage of the war. We know, however, that 
skull of an old hat between his teeth and solicit-' the parliament seized upon Windsor Castle and | 
ing alms with a physiognomy larmoyont. ‘The garrisoned it at the first breaking out of hos- 
most prominent literary portions of the volume ‘tilities, when Colonel Venn, who afterwards 
are—a simple but admirably told tale, called the was one of the king’s judges, was appointed 
“Little Shoemaker,” by Miss Martineau ; a‘ the governor; and that, in the autumn of that | 
narrative of the piratical seizure of a vessel year (1642), Prince Rupert made an unsuc- | 
called the Frederick, in Van Dieman’s Land, cessful attack upon it. It is, therefore, not 
by her convict crew ; and a very curions account unlikely that Sir Edmund Fortescue was taken 
of the still uneffaced memorials of sundry cava- prisoner on that occasion. Whatever the) 
liers, while imprisoned in Windsor Castle dur- chance of war that threw him into the hands 
ing the civil wars, and in the very portion of of the parliament, he was evidently a loyal 
the building now occupied by Lady Mary Fox. servant of his king, and one of that family of 
Thence we select our extract. jwhom (as Fuller says) ‘it is observable that 

“Tu that part of Windsor Castle which bears they attained eminency in what profession | 
the name of the Norman Tower, and forms the soever they applied themselves.’ Little as we | 
western entrance, between the north terraceand have been able to tell of this cavalier, we know | 
thekeep,—those apartments are situated which, less of those who at a later period occupied the! 
now appropriated to the state-housekeeper, were same prison. One of them, Robert Skirrow, 
once the prison of the ill-fated adherents of appears to have been a native of the same 
royalty during the disastrous period of the civil’ county as Fortescue, as we find the word, 
wars. Four separate tablets yet remain, on ‘ Devon’ beneath his name with the dates 
which their names are engraven; there were, ‘ Septem: the 4.’ and ¢‘ March 1648 ;’ but the 
doubtless, many more, but the various altera- imperfect and faintly traced coat of arms beside 
tions which the apartments have undergone it, throws no light upon the family to which 
have left only these memorials. We have been he belonged. ‘The remaining inscriptions are 
enabled to obtain but scanty notices of the suf-' chiefly initials, and these are partially defaced ; 
ferers, yet such as we have collected we offer.'one only, ‘ E. L.,’ being still in good preserva. | 
The majority of the prisoners appear to have ‘tion. We now pass to the adjoining chamber, | 
been confined in the year 1648—that year which in which two separate tablets, forming the em. 
closed so fatall upon Charles I., when he kept brasure of the left-hand window, overlooking 
‘his ccrsnetal last Christmas,’ within these the moated garden of the round tower, contain , 
very walls; yet there is one exception to the the names and arms of a number of cavaliers, | 


number in the person of Sir Edmund Fortescue, the greater part of whom were engaged rs . 


whose imprisonment bears the very early date those renewed hostilities in Wales, which it 
of 1642-3. We shall, therefore, speak of him eventually required the presence of Cromwell | 
first. In the chamber immediately above the! himself to oppose. On the tablet in the right- | 
gateway which on one side looks upon the upper hand embrasure we find, first, the initials 
ward, and on the other commands a view of the * R. L.,’ and below these, on a plain shield, 
Thames and the distant hills of Berkshire, a! three leopards’ heads erased, with the name 
tablet over the fireplace contains the first in- * Laughorne’ inscribed beneath. Lower down 
scriptions. The stone on which they are carved is the name of * Bowen,’ surmounting a shield 
was once painted blue and red, with armorial bearing a stag couchant with an olive-branch 
bearings, most probably the royal arms, and a in his mouth, and the date ¢1648;’ and close 
portion of the colour still remains, which has beside the shicld, a smaller one bearing a bend 
eon retained for the shivld of Fortesene, The ebarged with three cingnefoils, and the ini- 


the forces under Major General Rowland 
Laughorn were defeated by Colonel Horton, 
who commanded the troops of the parliament 
before Cromwell's arrival in Wales. In the 
collection of the pamphlets in the British 
Museum of the year 1648 (small quartos), we 
we find the cause stated why the Welsh gen- 
tlemen were still in arms: it is thus headed :— 
*A declaration by Major General Laughorn, 
and the rest of the forces joined with him in 
Wales, of the grounds of their engagement, 
and demands in relation to the king, parlia- 
ment, and kingdom. Likewise the copy of an 
oath given to all that enter into the same en- 
gagement with them. Also the true copies of 
several letters and transactions betwixt the par- 
liament’s commissioners, Colonel Horton, and 
Major General Laughorn, since his last com- 
ing into Wales. And two letters to his excel. 
lency Lord Fairfax, from Colonel Horton, 
more fully relating the particulars of the late 
fight near Cardiff, May 8, 1648, with a perfect 
list of the names of the prisoners, officers, pri- 
vate gentlemen, and soldiers, taken in the said 
fight and pursuit. London, printed by Robt. 
Chapman, May 15, 1648.2 Amongst these 
names we find those of Stradling, Bowen, and 
Powell; the two first of which we suppose to 
be those inscribed on the tablet; but that of 
Powell we rather assign to Colonel Rice Powell, 
who signed a declaration in conjunction with 


General Laughorne, Colonel Poyer, and others, 


and who was not reduced till later in the year. 
That considerable importance was attached to 
the victory thus gained by Colonel Horton, and 
that the cavaliers were persons of importance 
we have sufficient evidence ; for in * The King- 
dom's Weekly Iutelligencer ’ (of May 9 to 16th, 
1648), ‘sent abroad to prevent misinforma- 
tion,’ we find the following: —‘ On the ar. 
rival of the news of the seasonable vic- 
tory of St. Fagons, it was ordered (Thursday, 
May 11), that Wednesday next should be a 
day of thanksgiving in the city of London and 
the liberties thereof, and Wednesday come 


* «¢« Coll, Edwd. Stradling, Major-Gen. Sir Beney Strad- 
ling, Coll. John Stradling, and Coll. ‘Thos. Stradling, of 
the ancient family of the Stradlings, the second baronet 
of England, of St. Donats, in Glamorgan, one of the 
noblest scats in all Walew Very forward in raising that 
country for his majesty, and in eminent trust; com- 
| manding it under him, much to the satisfaction of the 
| people ; more of the gentry: good Prome Condi of an- 
tiquity, faithful in keeping monuments therevf, and 
| courtecus in communicating them; whereof, though 
| some had, as it is said of John Stow, Mendacio, now and 
then jogging them on the elbow: yet many of them 
lacked Jearning rather than truth, seldom omitting what 
is, sometimes observing what i; not considerable. A 
family to who a septenaty number js happy, a honary 
| fatal = Lyd e Memoirs, 10” 
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three weeks for the whole kingdom. It was 
also ordered, that the lands of Major General 
Laughorn, and 10002. of yearly revenue more 
should be sold out of the estates of those malig- 
nants who were engaged in the fight, and the 
money to be given as a gratuity to Colonel 
Iforton, his officers and souldiers, for this great 
service.” And again: ‘Friday, May 12. It 
was this day ordered, that a commission of 
oyer and terminer shall be issued for the 
tryall of the rioters in Wales, and that his 
excellence shall send for the chiefe prisoners 
taken, to try them by a councell of warre.’ 
The result of those trials is apparent on the 
walls of the Norman Tower, where, deprived 
of land and liberty, the unhappy prisoners 
lingered, no doubt, till the avarice of their rapa- 
cious captors were satisfied, or a period put to 
their captivity by death, or the Restoration. 
Returning to the left-hand tablet we next find 
the name of *‘ Anthony Bayly,’ who is more cir. 
cumstantial in the record of his imprisonment, 
which runs thus: 1648. Antho: Bayly. Pris: 
the 8. of Septem: Colches',’ a survivor of the 
memorable siege, where such severe extremities 
were endured, and such bloody executions car- 
ried out by Fairfax, on the surrender of the 
town. Beneath the name of Bayly are two 
shields, one without name or initials, three 
chevrons on a field, and the other with the let- 
ters ‘R. S.’ twice repeated, bearing a fleur-de- 
lys on a fesse, between eight billets. ‘There are 
no dates or circumstances to determine the 
names of these prisoners, neither does the shield 
at the foot of this tablet enlighten us more, 
beneath which the names of Browne and Bush- 
ell appear,—unless, indeed, the former indicates 
the General Browne, who was governor of 
Abingdon for the parliament, and a very active 
officer, but who, having fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of his employers, was sent prisoner to 
Windsor Castle in 1648. These are all the 
inscriptions which exist in this part of the 
castle; but there yet remains another, on a 
small tablet in a little room at the top of the 
staircase, facing the buildings erected by Queen 
Elizabeth. It appears that this was the place 
of confinement of a certain * Collonel Cocheran,’ 
and was dignified by him with the name of ¢ his 
studie whill he (when he) wes heir prisonier.’ 
If to study be to meditate on wrongs, or endea- 
vour to arm the mind to endure existing evil, 
then was this litle spot doubtless worthy of the 
name ; but if the word implies a learned re- 
treat, we think the gallant colonel might have 
slightly a his orthography. What he 
was when here, or why a prisoner, are not ap- 
parent. Such is the imperfect account we have 
been able to collect of the prisoners in Windsor 
Castle. The scene is changed since those un- 
happy times, and what was once a dungeon is 
now a lady's drawing-room; but thus it ever 
is in this changeful world, so true are the poet's 
lines, that 


* Time by turns, and chances changed by course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse.’ 


D. C.” 
Having now given our dog a good name, we 
leave the further developement of his merits to 
that large portion of the community — the 
benevolent. 
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gs’ Landscape Annual ; or, Tourist in 
Portugal, for 1839. By W. H. Harrison. 
Illustrated from Paintings by James Holland. 
8vo. pp. 290. London, 1839. Jennings. 

Tuts Annual has established a very high re- 
putation for its embellishments; and the rich 
and picturesque buildings’ and scenery of Spain 
are not, this year, shamed by the no less rich 





and picturesque subjects which Portugal has 
furnished. Oporto and Batalha have supplied 
the greater number; but there are others of 
equal beauty in themselves and equal skill in 
their execution. Indeed, the engravers have 
surpassed themselves, and made the most of 
every one of their tasks. 

The literary portion of the volume claims 
our warmest praise. By relieving interesting 
portions of Portuguese history by traditions 
and legends, Mr. Harrison has imparted a 
pleasing variety to his matter, and happily ex- 
hibited the antiquities, manners, literature, and 
superstitions, of the country. In this he has 
been greatly aided by having access, through 
the kindness of Mr. Crofton Croker, to a MS. 
journal of the late Mr. J. Cavanagh Murphy, 
whose works on the Peninsula are well known, 
though (in consequence of their expense and 
other causes) not so well as they ought to have 
been. 

From the narrative we experience much dif- 
ficulty in extracting any thing like a fair spe- 
cimen; the legends, &c. being too long for our 
limits, and the history so interwoven, that it is 
impossible to separate a few pages any where 
from the rest, so as to convey an idea of the 
whole. In this dilemma, we must be content 
with a repetition of our well-earned eulogium, 
and the following from a notice of the authors 
of Portugal :— 

** Father John de Sousa is celebrated as an 
Arabic scholar. He translated a series of 
papers entitled * Documentos Arabicos,’ the 
originals of which were deposited in the royal 
archives of Lisbon. One of the letters (for an 
English translation of which the author is in- 
debted to Murphy) is quoted, as exhibiting 
much of the inflated and adulatory, yet withal 
highly poetical style of the East, with a feeling 
of piety at once striking and affecting. 

% 4 Letter from the King of Melinda to 
Emanuel, king of Portugal: 

“ With the most profound respect, exalted 
and honourable expressions, praises, saluta- 
tions, and greetings, from an humble and faith- 
ful servant (who implores forgiveness from 
the majesty of God), the Xeque Wagerage, to 
the presence of the most illustrious, happy, 
esteemed, sincere, praiseworthy, protecting, 
permanent, and invincible monarch, Emanuel, 
to whom appertain every kindness, favour, and 
honour. His name is celebrated by the people 
ofevery region ; his benevolenceis perpetual, and 
his fame everlasting. Lord ofthe ennobled court, 
of the kingdom of discoveries, and of the palace of 
treasures. His subjects are victorious, his castles 
formidable, his garrisons fortified, his batteries 
elevated, his walls decorated, his streets orna- 

ted, his h lofty, his palaces admirable, 
his people just, his clergy humble, his monks 
learned, his constitution established, his sub- 
jects enterprising, his gates defended, his heroes 
intrepid, his cavalry valiant,.one of these 
would fight a hundred warriors. To his city 
are despatched fleets deeply laden ; his presence 
bows the head and bends the knee; he is the 
fountain of commerce in every city and king- 
dom. The equity of his administration enriches 
the poor, and shortens the days of his ene- 
mies ; whoever seeks to find a blemish in him 
will seek in vain for what the eye never saw, 
nor the ear ever heard; he is the source of 
goodness and honours, the dispenser of titles, 
the stem of nobility, the centre of the universe, 
the pillar of power, the munificent protector of 
the virtuous and meritorious ; the king of re- 
gions, the crown of greatness, the diadem of 
liberality ; whose forces have subdued Sinde, 
India, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Syria, Yeman, 








and all the provinces of the universe. His voice 
brings the insolent to subjection, and his aspect 
humbles the proud ; an example beyond emula- 
tion; his name is praised amongst men, because 
he raises up the poor. When he sits on his 
throne, every eye is dazzled with his glory; 
his customs are agreeable ; his authority nerves 
the arm of the warrior ; his fame resounds from 
pole to pole; his presence is more beautiful 
than the full moon ; his graces refresh like the 
dew of spring; his determinations are as fixed 
as Fate ; his name extends to every part of the 
earth ; his beneficence distinguishes him at all 
times and in all countries. Such is King 
Emanuel: the great God perpetuate his reign, 
and preserve him from the envy and artifice of 
his enemies! Amen. This is to give thee to 
understand, most dear and sincere friend, that 
the writer is in good health, and anxious to know 
the state of thine, and of all that belong to thee, 
May the Lord preserve thee, and all that is 
thine! He would have come in person to thy 
noble presence, but being occupied in rearing 
his sons, and providing them with servants and 
slaves, who, together with their father, are thy 
servants and slaves, and never cease to pray to 
God, by day and night, to crown thee with 
honour, riches, and glory. His person and pro- 
perty have been entirely devoted to thy service, 
from the first time he has seen thy subjects to 
the present hour, as they can inform thee. He 
implores thy protection and friendship, to the 
end that he may be honoured and esteemed by 
thy people. He begs thy permission to sail in 
his own ship, once a-year, to Goa and Mosan. 
bique, to provide necessaries for thy use. Hav. 
ing contemplated all that this world could 
hitherto boast of, he never could discover a 
monarch more powerful, nor an empire more 
happy than thine. It has pleased God to shower 
his blessings in abundance on thee, and it is to 
Him alone those blessings must be ascribed. In 
ancient days, be it known to thee, O king, there 
lived a generous man, named Halem, who was 
the very essence of liberality, and had riches 
adequate to his munificence ; in all his life he 
was never known to refuse any request. It is 
related that a man who wanted to try the extent 
of his liberality, made a journey for that pur- 
pose to his house. Halem asked what brought 
him hither? ‘I came,’ said he, ‘ to demand thy 
head!’ ¢ What claim hast thou to my head? 
replied Halem. ‘ Listen to me,’ quoth he: 
‘there lives a king in my neighbourhood, who 
gave me a thousand pieces of gold to permit him 
to wear his head.’ Halem immediately retired 
to his chamber, brought out a thousand pieces, 
and says to the man, as he extended his neck, 
‘ Here, friend! take your choice — my head or 
the money.’ The man accepted the latter, and 
went away. Thy servant now, O king! re- 
peats a similar experiment. As thou art the 
most liberal sovereign among the kings of the 
earth, I figure to myself thy mighty power and 
resplendent qualities ; and my friends, who have 
weighed thy grandeur with all others, agree that 
Alexander and Cesar were even as dust in the 
balance compared to thee, because all the trea- 
sure of the globe is at thy disposal: thy gene- 
rosity, therefore, however great, can never lessen 
thy wealth ; remember, then, O king! that of 
all others, Iam the most deserving of thy favours. 
Thy servant, the Xeque Wagerage, implores 
thee to look with an eye of compassion and 
clemency on the inhabitants of Melinda; and 
if they be found worthy of so great a favour, It 
will raise them in the estimation of surround. 
ing nations, and entitle them to their praise, 
respect, and protection ; and as the Xeque of 
Melinda never yet visited Mosambique, he 
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expects that thou wilt condescend that he should 
go thither ; and if any person, whether Portu- 
guese or Musselman, should presume to dictate 
tohim, or resist his authority, he shall reply 
that such is King Emanuel’s pleasure, which is 
the manner he now commands and determines 


Scott; and a variety of pieces, by Lady Blessing- 
ton, Sir Hesketh Fleetwood, James and Horace 
Smith, Miss Strickland, Allan Cunningham, 
the Hon. H. Ellis, Mrs. J. C. Westenra, Lady 
Thompson, Mrs. H. C. De Crespigny, Mrs. 
Baron Wilson, Mr. G. Cochrane, Mr. Butler 


versed heaths, moors, and fords (for Sir Walter 
had a wicked pleasure in driving through the 
latter, to frighten me!), we arrived at a nar. 
row valley, at the head of which was a pers 
pendicular rocky height, surmounted by a small 
blackened ruin. ‘ Yonder stands the ruin of 


om all matters in Melinda, because the authority} Danvers, Miss Smith, of the Down House,|the burnt Hill Fort,’ said Sir Walter; ‘ the 
ful of monarchs is unlimited: he also desires,} Mrs. Fitzroy Howard, the fair editor herself,} path is inaccessible for a carriage, so I will tell 
he when the Xeque of Melinda is at Mosambique, | and two foreigners, M. M. A. Jullien and Count} my story while ye all rest on these granite 
ced that orders will be given to the Portuguese not | Carlo Pepoli. blocks. Some centuries ago, there was a 
the to offend him, but consider him as the organ of} From so many, and such popular hands, aj famous chief, who lived in a castle two miles 
all the king, and invested with his power. He/| miscellany of no common merit was to be anti-| further north; and who, with his brother, was 
ing will take cognisance of those who have always|cipated, and the Book of the Boudoir has| dreaded by his neighbours and adored by his 
By co-operated to exalt thy name, interest, and/ realised our expectations. From so varied ajclan, He had never felt but one deficiency 
of reputation ; of this, testimony shall be given| volume it is not easy to cull the samples; but{ through life, and this was a lack of learning, 
to by thy servants, Simon de Andrade, Francisco | we must do as we can. The following is a good] which shamed him sorely. Therefore, he re- 
hat Pereira, Fernando de Freitas, Gaspar de Paiva, | specimen of the poetical feeling which seems to| solved to send his only son, then quite a child, 
Ow Antonio da Costa, and all the rest of the Christ-| be inherent in the noble family of Rutland. to the care of some relations who were in the 
ee, ians, as well as Musselmen, of Mosambique. * Thoughts in Sickness. By Lord John Manners. French king’s service, so that the future chief 
t is In fine, he assured, O king! that myself, my ier not how it is—but man ne'er sees might have a foreign education. When the 
sons, and my property, are devoted to thy ser- Its thousand wage aes wnat del trees, young man came of age he wrote to his father 

% vice, and shall continue so to the last day of| ‘The soul, the sense, and captivate the sight,— that, having made the tour of Spain and Italy, 
and my life; therefore, I implore thee to ac-| $0 long as laughing health vouchsafes to stay he was now preparing to return to his native 
thy a one < And charm the traveller on his joyous way. ° ew 

y cede to my supplication. Peace be with No! Mar 2 pa hills; and great were the hopes and rejoicing ou 
y to thee! Know, O interpreter of this letter, that| Which he hath Svok, bet npeh bm, ome his birth, the occasion, It happened ere his son’s return, 


vith 


the Xeque Wagerage warns thee to read this 


Till ey or sickness from his sight removes 


that the chief was obliged suddenly to send great 


pr0- narrative to the king in a proper and becoming | y,47t,in health he valued not, yet loves : part of his forces on an expedition: and a hostile 
Ice, manner, without adding or diminishing aught,| Of earth, and all its sweetest sympathies. border clan, seizing this advantage, entered the 


s to 
He 
the 

1 by 

I] in 

ame 

lay. 


so that it may appear to all that the sovereign 





was delighted with its contents. He will pay 
thee thy customary fees: be careful, therefore, | 
in doing justice to it, and God will reward 
thee. Twenty-eighth of Zulcade, nine hun-| 
dred and twenty-one of the Hegira, which cor- | 
responds to the thirtieth of September, one| 
thousand five hundred and fifteen.’ ” 

At page 122 the following amusing misprint 
of Latin occurs, —‘*de omnibus rebus et quibus | 
dam aliis.”* 


| 
| 
| 








Then he begins to know how fair, how sweet 
Were all those flowers that bloomed beneath his feet ; 
Then he confesses that, before, in vain 

The wild-flowers blossomed on the lowly plain; 
Then he remembers that the lark would sing, 
Making the heavens with her music ring, 

And he, unmindful, never cared to hear 

Her tuneful orisons at day-break clear. 

While all the glories that enrich this earth 
Crowd on his brain, and magnify its worth, 

Till truant fancy quits the couch of pain 

To rove in health’s gay fields and woods again ! 
But when some pang his wandering sense recalls, 
And chains the sufferer to his prison walls, 

What to his misery adds a — sting, 

And plumes the feathers on Affliction’s wing ? 


castle by stratagem, and took all the remainder 
prisoners. The valiant chief himself was cut 
down, while favouring the escape of his bro. 
ther, who flew to recall the absent forces, In 
the evening he returned with them by a forced 
march, — to find all silent, —the prisoners car- 
ried away,—the slain stiff in the hall, and, 
among the latter, their late chief. The usual 
wailings were raised, the dead buried, and 
deep oaths of vengeance made by the infuriate 
clan: but the chief’s brother said no decisive 
steps must be taken until the arrival of his 


: : x38 What but the thought that, in his hour of health i "ithi 
his The Diadem pa Book for the Boudoir, Edited; jy slighted these for Gloey, power, oc wealth? nephew, now become their head. Within a 
ae by Miss Louisa H. Sheridan. London, 1839.| And oh! how trivial, when compared with these, short time the young man came ; but not alone 
is Smith, Elder, and Co. ; Seem all the pleasures which are said to please! —his companions being a dark, foreign lady, 


fe he 


We regret to see bad health and the loss of 


At morn, when through the open lattice float 
Wild hymns of love from many a warbler’s throat, 


and a satin-vested page, neither of whoin were 
considered by the clan as an improvement to 


It is persons dear to her assigned by the fair editor The sick man turns with pained and feverish start, Fic L 
tent as reasons for her present performance being of | And groans in abject bitterness of heart. the household. The account he gave his 
pur. less sportive character than we have been Ace | Whence, say ye vain ones, whence that soul-drawn uncle, as to his beautiful but haughty and 
are customed to receive from her lively pen. It is, ) odnae fe feom enanidn, 02 foo pela, dane? unamiable looking companion, was, that ‘she 
hp however, a graceful and pleasing contribution! ‘Think ye, Reflection was not busy there, had flown from the injustice of her na. 
ad? to the sparkling growth which at this season of ee vey ee neg te A od . tive laws, which had implicated her in the 
we the year (as the flowers do in summer) springs, -phough whispering ounetly of returning health? recent assassination of an unfaithful husband, 
a up to adorn our literary parterre. The plates, | go feel I now : and if bright Health once more who was unworthy of such a treasure: and 
him thirteen in number, are all compositions of Glow in my frame, as it hath glowed of yore, she being, therefore, friendless, claimed refuge 
deal figures, chiefly female, by Mr. Perring and | P feel the glary ofall things below!” shew and hospitality.’ The enthusiasm of the clan, 
my Mr, Brown, and engraved by H. Cook, in a aon at denen Galle enales cones ott at the prospect of being led forth for revenge by 
a. very artistlike style ; while the subjects them. } ictetiietiin ds panera q a fine young man, caused them to sit up carous- 
ie selves are fanciful and elegant —some of them “ atin ne all night: and, at break of day, the new 
er too fanciful and elegant for truth, perhaps ; wit-| “ °#"¥" gut Umer Thiected Addresses, &c. | Chief was awakened by the clatter and lowing 
7 ness the ** Border Harvest Scene”—such as was , Osmyn, who fill’d the Persian throne of cattle beneath his window. The page, being 
+ he never seen on the borders. But this is no fault | With high tyrannic sway, sent to know why the laird’s sleep was broken, 
if the in the Oriental and foreign groups, which are’ oy my would groan, brought word that the whole clan were to feast 
all very pretty, | Cand. Ste diene, te bondage held, at the castle during the day, on beeves which 
Aw The literary contributions are from a host of From friends and country torn, were to be roasted whole; and the oxen were 
e that talent, beginning with 'T. Campbell, who has | In dreams the rg staff would wield, just driven in to be slaughtered. The foreign- 
ay Versified an ahiecdote honourable to Buonaparte | — woke o- ave at ala 2 bred chief considered this a very coarse and 
pen —for whom he appears never to have lost his | ——— 4 Caled sigh s sii very useless waste; therefore, ordering the 
gene- regard since he delighted him by shooting: aj Returning night threw Osmyn down, cattle back to the fields, he desired that no 
lessen penliher. Many writers of rank and fashion | _And raised the slave on high. feasting should take place for the sad circum. 
a of oe Lord John Manners, Sir John Paul, | Vo. coin Sng Ganee ong stance of a son succeeding to an estate by the 
ai ord Gardner, G. F. Berkeley, Lord W. Len-} Pray tell me, was the slave a king? violent death of his father. The news of this 
plores Nox, and others, of whose productions it is| Or was the king a slave?” innovation on old customs soon spread among 
a and ane, that they are nearly all of melan-| Sir W. Scott’s story, as repeated by the|the eager and disappointed clansmen. How- 
; and a 7 and lamenting tone—contrasts, as it were, | Duchess of St. Albans, is just such a one as/ever, as a young sovereign can do no wrong at 
yur, it the leit actual position and supposed feelings in| would be impressed on his border-mind. It first, they contented themselves with supposing 
ound. 7 station of society to which they belong. | runs thus:— that his affairs were left too much embarrassed 
raise, lere are also unpublished revivals of the Earl| “ During my second visit to Abbotsford, Sir|to allow of feastings until his coffers were 


of Chesterfield, Congreve, a Duke of Richmond, 


| Walter Scott took our travelling party to see|replenished. And this they resolved should 
the late Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, late 


some ruins, of which he said there was a legend|be the case next day, at the expense of their 
We set out early,| hated border neighbours, from whom they 
as it was at some distance; and having tra-| wanted to rescue their relations, At daybreak, 


jue of 
e, he 





iskhop of Norwich, General Phipps; an i sg by the country-people. 


ginal Scottish tale, as related by Sir Walter 
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next morning, the chief was again awakened, 
by the pipers playing ‘ the Gathering,’ in the 
court-yard, The page was sent to stop the 
din; but a deputation entered the chief*s bed- 
room, stating that the people demanded to be 
led for vengeance against the traitor knaves 
who had taken their brethren prisoners. The 
foreign-bred chief replied that all ‘ forays and 
reprisals were barbarous, and must be discon- 
tinued. That he would seek redress by law 
for any injury sustained, and this would com- 
pel the restoration of the prisoners without fur- 
ther bloodshed.’ Never was such a disgraceful 
proposal made, as to offer ‘law’ to those who 
always took it into their own hands! The 
malcontents held secret council: the foreign- 
bred chief had yesterday proved himself a miser, 
—to-day he was an acknowledged coward! It 
must come of his great education: therefore, 
he was unfit to guide his father’s people; they 
would remove him, and rely on his father’s 
brother, who had only the learning of the 
sword. Onthe third morning, at day-breaking, 
the chief was once more awakened; and this 
time his room was filled with armed retainers. 
They were barricading his doors and windows 
inside, with all the strength which former chiefs 
had provided while governing refractory, wild 
people. The youth, imagining they sought 
his life, drew his pistols from beneath the pil- 
low: the page, however, explained that the 
whole clan had risen against him, placing his 
uncle at their head; and the few men in his 
room, who had been body-servants to his fa- 
ther, were the only portion still true to him. 
The first thought of the infatuated youth was 
to ask after the foreign lady ; and scarcely had 
he been assured of her safety in another part 
of the castle, than the insurgents commenced 
their attack for admittance to the room. Such 
was the strength of the iron-bound pine doors 
that they resisted all day; and towards even- 
ing, the besiegers drew off to refresh them. 
selves, leaving sentries. It was now nearly 
dark, and the foster-brother of the chief sug- 
gested the possibility of their escape by a secret 
door, of which he knew the situation, and their 
chance of reaching the Hill Fort. They at 
once descended noiselessly, and after a long 
passage unbolted the low door, where there 
was but one sentry remaining. His life was 
taken; but not before he wounded the chief 
desperately in the head with an axe, rendering 
him senseless. The trusty page and followers, 
however, raised and bore away the fainting 
young man to the Hill Fort, from whence it 
nad been planned he should escape with the 
page to France. On recovering from his swoon, 
his first demand was for the foreign lady: and 
his agony of mind was so great at her absence 
among his enemies, that the attached page could 
not resist his importunities to venture to the cas- 
tle again and try to bring her back with him. 
The youth obtained admission, and readily had 
speech of the lady, to whom he confidentially 
told his mission to bring her to the chief’s re- 
fuge at the Hill Fort. This she at once re- 


Bowles, Mary Howitt, Ebenezer Elliott, Sheridan 





vealed to the chiet’s uncle, and the page was 
then taken out for instant execution! Mean- | 
while the lady, with an attendant disguised in | 
the page’s satin vest and cloak, set forth and | 
arrived at the Hill Fort. She found her way | 
to the chamber of the wounded man, whose joy 
at her courageous fidelity produced another fit | 
of insensibility,— his throbbing head falling on | 
her knees. From this never awakened. 
The dark foreigner had been won by the uncle’s 
gold, and the change of circumstances; and 
— to the revolting finale given by Sir 
alter) the golden bodkin from ber hair Gish. 


ed, on the devoted head of her lover, the deed 
commenced by the sentinel’s axe! The trusty 
clansmen below had just had time to examine 
and discover the fraud of the page’s clothes,— 
and they had bound the attendant prisoner, 
when they heard a body of the rebels outside, 
demanding admittance. This was refused ; 
the revolters, becoming tired of the opposition 
to their intended change, set fire to the fort,— 
and all within it perished. And those black- 
ened and mouldering ruins,’ concluded Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘are all that now remain of 
that fearful contest of the same blood.’ ” 

We conclude with the lines ascribed to Con- 
greve, from an autograph, declared to be copied 
literally from a MS., in the collection of the 
late Lord Buchan. 

** Song. By William Congreve, Dramatist. 
Written in 1720. 


False tho’ you’ ve been to me and love 
I ne’er can take revenge; 
So much yr wondrous beautys move — 
Tho’ I regret your change. 
In hours of bliss we oft have met 
They could not allways last, 
And tho’ the present I regret 
I still am gratefull for the past. 
But think not, fair (one) tho’ my breast 
A gen’rous flame has warmed 
You ere again cd make me blest 
Or charm as once you charmd. 
Who may yr future favours own 
May future change forgive— 
In Love the first deceit alone 
Is what you never ean retrieve!” 


The memorials of the Duke of Richmond, 
and the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire &c., 
are interesting, but we have no room for further 
extract. M. Jullien has changed from a Robe- 
spierrian to a mild philanthropist, and Count 
Pepoli has a very agreeable Italian poem. 

Altogether, we heartily recommend the Dia- 
dem to its fitting place, in every sweet lady’s 
sweetest chamber. 

Edited by T. K. Hervey. 
London, 1839. Baily 





The Amaranth. 
Large 4to. pp. 96. 
and Co., and King. 

ANOTHER novelty among our splendid An- 

nuals, and both in literature and art worthy of 

the choicest companionship. A modest preface 
and a poetical address to the Queen by Mr. Ho- 
race Smith, usher in contributions by Douglas 

Jerrold, A. Cunningham, the Rev. W. Lisle 


Knowles, Caroline Bowles, Barry Cornwall, the 
Rev. T. Dale, T. F. Triebner, C. Swain, J. Mont- 
gomery, ‘I’. Hood, J. Poole, E. M. Fitzgerald, 
W. M. Praed, and other popular writers, as well 
as pieces by the editor, and a series of thirteen 
embellishments of various character and attrac- 
tion, and some of familiar life by Alex. Fraser ; 
a very welcome change from the prevailing 
taste for all sorts of rarer beauties, feminine, 
sea-view, and landscape, in which, it must be 





confessed, there is a very considerable degree of 
sameness. 

Only stating that there are many productions | 
of sweet verse and interesting prose in this 
volume, we will take the liberty to choose from | 
it, in order to lighten our pages this we: , 
triad of the humorous performances. 


« Anew Nightmare. By Horace Smith. 
Doctor Mantell’s museum was all disarrayed,— 
The huge fossil bones on the carpet were laid, 

‘To be packed for conveyance to London ; 
The curator was gone—there was no other guard, 
All the drawers were unlocked, all the doors were un- 

barred, 

All the cases were open and undone. 

In the midst of these relics, o’ertaken by sleep, 
A dream whisked me suddenly back, at a leap, 

‘To the great geological wras, 

When before me arose, in apocalypse dim, 
Realities far more terrific and grim 
Thas the wiidess of f; chuneras. 


Still seeming to gaze on the same fossil scene, 

In the well-known museum, on Brightcn Old Steyne, 
Imagine the novel sensation, 

To think myself living, a desolate elf, 

With an antediluvian world to myself, 
Many cycles before man’s creation! 


Amazement soon yielded to terror—for, lo! 

The bones on the ground ’gar to rush to and fro, 
And to form into skeletons antic ; 

Each quickly its primitive carcass endued, 

Till the monsters, all starting to life, were renewed 
In their former dimensions gigantic. 


As they rose to their height, they uplifted the roof, 
While the beams of the floor, ’neath each ponderous 


> 
Like so many laths, split asunder ; 

And forth from their prison—as fierce as when first 

They ravaged the forest and waters—they burst, 
With the rush and the roaring of thunder! 


Oh! what was my fright, when all turned upon me, 
Each growling with looks of infuriate glee, 

* Yours, yours are the culpable shoulders 
That bore off our bones from the quarries, to raise 
Amazement and fear, when exposed to the gaze 

Of feartherless biped beholders !’ 

In vain I exclaimed,—* Pray reflect ere you act, 
1 ain not Dr. Mantell—I swear to the fact.’— 

They all seemed to think it a sham oath; 
And the signal for making me bear the whole brunt 
Of their rage, was a sharp simultaneous grunt 

From the huge Megalonyx and Mammoth. 
Such champing and churning of cavernous jaws, 
Such baring of tusks, such uplifting of paws, 

Were enough to make any man nervous ; 
And flight, had I made the attempt, must have failed, 
For lo! to an oak-tree I found myself nailed, 

By the horns of a Melago-cervus. 

Thus pinned to the stake, I was baited and gored, 
By the whole of that antediluvian horde, 

Terrestrial, aquatic, amphibious ; 

His fifty-foot tail the Iguanodon lashed, 
And, though none but the tip of it reached me, it 
smished 

Into atoms my shin bones—or tibias. 
Megatherium, Megalosaurus, and all 
The fossilist’s megs—so terrific and tall— 

With their onsets augmented my agonies, 
While a huge Pterodactyle kept flying about, 
Preparing his claws to scratch both of them out, 

As he glared upon mine with his dragon eyes. 
In my terror and anguish I uttered a scream, 
Which banished my phantasmagorical dream, 

And I woke in a cold ——. 

Oh! how I rejoiced on beholding the Steyne, 
All covered with pygmies and insects—I mean 
The self-christened lords of creation. 
*O Somnus!’ I cried, as I rushed from the room, 
* May the whole of my future life’s suffering doom 
e troubles and trials, and cross ills, 
If e’er—though I pin up my eyelids, to keep 
My peepers from closing—you catch me asleep, 
Amid skeleton relics and fossils !’” 


«« Morning Meditations, By Thomas Hood. 
Let Taylor preach, upon a morning breezy _ 
How well to rise while night and larks are flying 
For my part, getting up seems not as easy 

By half as dying. 
What if the lark does carol in the sky, 
Soaring beyond the sight to find him out 
Wherefore am I to rise at such a fly? 
I’m not a trout! 
Talk not to me of bees and such like hums, 
The smell of sweet herbs at the morning prime— 
Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 
A of time. 
To me Dan Phebus and his care are naught, 
His steeds that paw impatently about— 
Let them rf say I, as horses ought, 
The first turn-out ! 
Light beautiful the dewy meads appear, 
Besprinkled by the rosy-fingered girl ; 
What then—if I prefer my pillow beer 
To early pearl? 
My stomach is not ruled by other men’s, 
And, grumbling for a reason, quaintly begs, 
Wherefore should master rise before the hens 
Have laid the eggs? 
Why from a comfortable pillow start, 
To see faint flushes in the east awaken ; 
A fig, say 1, for any streaky part, 
Excepting bacon! 
An early riser Mr. Gray has drawn, 
Who used to haste, the dewy grass among, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn— 
Well—he died young ! 
With charwomen such early hours agree, 
And sweeps that earn betimes their bite and sup 
But I'm no climbing boy, and need not be 
HN up—all up! 
So here I'll lie, my moming calls deferring, 
‘Vill something nearer to the stroke of noon; 
A man that’s fond preeociously of stern. 
Must be a spoon & 
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«* Margate. By John Poole. 

“ Margate is a town, supposed by the more 
cultivated among the cockneys to be still on 
the Kentish coast; and this is nearly the only 
fact relating to its whereabout which can be 
asserted with any degree of certainty. The 
changes which the last twenty years have ef- 
fected in the relations of time and space, have 
created a confusion in the geographical notions 
of the citizens, touching this their paradise, 
out of which they have not yet had time to 
emerge into any thing like a clear and definite 
conception of its bearing and distance from 
Capel Court. Twenty years ago, the distance 
of Margate from London by land was about 
seventy-two miles : — what it actually is very 
few people know ;— what it may be twenty 
years hence nobody can possibly tell. 
accuracy of the past distance which I have at- 
tributed to the place, could have been attested 
by ninety-nine out of every hundred travellers 
who then visited it,—their own evidence being 
corroborated by that of six dozen of as respect- 
able mile-stones as any in all England, each 
and all of unimpeachable veracity. 


decision befitting the importance of the subject ; 
since, upon the most minute, as well as ex- 
tensive researches, which I have been enabled 
to make, I have not heard of one person, in his 
or her right senses, who has lately made an 
over-land trip to Margate. Such an event, 
indeed, is not within the memory of the oldest 


The} 


Of its pre- | 
sent distance, it is impossible to speak with the 


exculpation, * you know wind and tide were 
dead against us for the greater part of the 
way’(!) I thought of my Billingsgate slave- 
ship, and wished the unconscionable complain- 
ant—did I wish him worse than he deserved ?— 
on board of her for seven-and-thirty hours. 
The manufactures of Margate consist chiefly of 
eau de Cologne, French pomatums, and French 
perfumery in general. French artificial flowers, 
and the lighter articles of French millinery, 
from Paris, are also made here in great abund- 
ance. But Margate does not aspire to the 
making of French watches and clocks, or of 
French jewels and trinkets; these are the pro- 
duce of Birmingham and Sheffield. Its French 
work-boxes, dressing-cases, and toys, again, it 
derives from Tunbridge ; whilst Worcester has 
the honour of supplying it with all its French 
porcelain, especially the best specimens from 
the Sévres manufactory. Neither, I believe, 
are the real Havannah cigars made in the 
town, —at least there are no large plantations 
of cabbages within a convenient distance of it. 
All these articles are purchased in great quan- 
tities, by the visitors from the metropolis; and 
if they can but be procured ‘ duty free,’ at the 
dépét, authorised by the commissioners of her 
majesty’s customs to sell smuggled guods, 
| seized and confiscated, they are carried off with 
an avidity which is truly astonishing. The 
|commerce of Margate is comprised under the 
preceding head; and I am not aware that the 
| place is remarkable for its natural productions 





post-house on the road; and, although I have|—if we except shrimps, cockle-shells, bathing- 
been told that the driver and guard of the} women, and a few other marine curiosities. 
royal mail (the only two individuals who are | Of the population of Margate it is difficult, if 
even suspected of going that way) might say|not impossible, to form any idea. My own 
something to the point, it is still far from im- settled opinion is that, of population, properly 
probable that they perform part of their journey | so called—that is to say, a number of persons 
hy the Great Western, or the London andj| who dwell in a given place, from year’s end to 
Birmingham, or some other of the numerous} year’s end—it has none at all! It is true 
railways,—all of which profess to carry you, by | that, if you visited Margate, ten years ago, or 
the shortest cut, to any where, and every where, | five—-last year or this—-you may always have 
you may desire to be carried to. . For the|read certain names over certain doors ; as, for 
future distance of the place, still less can be instance,—Snackett and Shackett, Shummery 
said even than for its present ; that is a secret}and Dummery, Twitchener and Switchener, 
which is concealed within the bosoms of time} Munns and Hunns, and others; which would 
and the railroad projectors: and, reduced by seem to give a sort of local identity to their 
the patriotic rivalry of the latter, it may, in the |possessors. This, however, proves nothing in 
course of next summer, be only fifty miles—or | favour of a settled and established population, 
thirty—or ten—or, in short (such are the won-;and I make this assertion advisedly. It hap- 
derful feats which the joint powers of iron and | pened to me, a few years ago, on Christmas- 





hot water are capable of performing), no dis- day, to be shipwrecked at Ramsgate. The 
tance at all! By water (Cocknicé, sea) the| next day, prompted by curiosity to see how | 
distance, both past and present, from London | Margate looked in the winter, I paid the place | 
to Margate, may be calculated with a nearer a visit. Did you ever chance to go through | 
approach towards accuracy. Let us take for| Tunbridge Wells at the sume season? The’ 
the basis of our calculation the chart, which one old woman you may have seen creeping 
gives us eighty miles, — taking for granted, at | along the Pantiles, every one of its shops being 
the same time, eighty miles to have been the shut; the one man ringing the bell at the! 
old distance ; and since, according to the tra-!closed doors of the ‘Sussex,’ which, after a} 
velling interpretation of the term ‘ distance,’ it !delay of five minutes, are opened to him by a} 
is taken to mean ‘ time,’ and the average dif-| waiter, grown fat from compulsory idleness ; | 
ference of time consumed upon the voyage, by | the other one man pacing up and down outside 
the old system of canvass and the new system | the ‘Kent,’ waiting for the arrival of the 
of scalding water, being as about four to one, coach, which passes through now only twice a! 
Margate may now be said to count no more, week,—these are a crowd, a crush—this is, 
than twenty miles from the metropolis! My |gaiety running even into riot, compared with | 
own first sea-trip to the place in question,|what Margate presented. All was closed! not | 


of putting that question to one of the natives; 
but the answer I received from him convinced 
me that it is a sore subject with them. All he 
replied was.—‘ Stuff, sir!’ Being thus driven 
to my own resources for a solution of the diffi- 
culty, I will state it as my belief that, at the 
termination of one season, the resident popula- 
tion are all packed up, and carefully put away 
somewhere, till the commencement of another. 
But the accidental population of Margate (the 
visitors), at the height of the season, must be 
utterly incalculable. This opinion is grounded 
upon the fact that, of children alone, of which 
about one-third are babies in arms, it would 
require, if not defy, the powers of Babbage’s 
calculating-machine to state the number. Oh, 
Herod! —it may be doubted whether so many 
are to be seen together on any other spot of the 
whole habitable globe. Then add to these the 
requisite allowance of wet-nurses aud dry- 
nurses, in charge of such as can, and such as 
cannot, walk for themselves; the due propor. 
tion (allowing nine little children to a family), 
of fathers, mothers, elder brothers and sisters, 
uncles and aunts, to say nothing of independent 
spinsters and bachelor visitors—-again, I assert, 
the number of the temporary population of 
Margate is incalculable! The salubrity of the 
place is unquestionable: yet I have heard 
doubts expressed concerning it, from the very 
circumstance of parents, who are blest with 
more children than they know well what to do 
with, bringing or sending them there. The 
loss, however, of those ‘ future men and women ’” 
(as they have been interestingly called), is 
small; for, including those that have acciden t- 
ally dropped over the pier, fallen from the cliffs, 
or been lost out of bathing-machines, it seldom 
exceeds, I am told, six hundred in a season. 
Margate is the classical resort of the citizens of 
London—the Baie of Cockney-land ; and, 
badinage apart, a very pleasant retreat from the 
close alleys and crowded thoroughfares of the 
vast and sleepless city it is. For drives, rides, 
and walks, as beautiful almost as are any where 
to be found, —for breezes which infuse health 
into the frame, and impart elasticity to the 
spirits, for the temporary oblivion, which the 
very genius of the place seems to compel, of 
the cares and annoyances by which all are, 
more or Jess, beset; above all these, for the 
pleasure of contemplating a greater sense of 
human enjoyment, manifested by a larger num- 
ber of happy, Jaughing faces, than any other 
place can, at any other time, exhibit, —they, I 
say, who would enjoy all this, must, once in its 
season, pay a visit to Margate.” 





I’indens’ Tableaux of the Affections ; a Series 
of Picturesque Illustrations of the Womanly 
Virtues. Vrom Paintings by W. Perring. 
Edited by Mary Ruasell Mitford, author of 
* Our Village.” London, 1839. C, Tilt. 

Tuts well-conceived series embrace a subject 

replete with interest for every human heart. 

The virtues and affections of woman; the 

moral sustenance and balm of life. What 

circle do they not brighten and cheer, what 
individual breast do they not warm and solace ? 


which was performed in a thing called a hoy | 
(a sort of Billingsgate slaver, licensed to carry | 
aS Many as its inhuman commander might 
choose to cram into it), endured for seven-and.- 
thirty mortal hours; and, but for some lucky 
change in the wind, was expected to last 
through seven-and-thirty more :—my last, in a 
Steamer, was accomplished in about six hours 
andahalf! We are late to-day,’ said some 
one to the captain, as we touched the jetty. 
Why, sir,’ replied the captain, in a tone of 





a living creature was to be seen! not a sound| The Tadlleaux are of sufficient variety to il- 
was to be heard, save the melancholy echo of lustrate the excellence of young and old; of 
my own footsteps as I paced the desolate streets. matron, wife, widow, and maiden, under many 
Had I chosen to run away with the town—' straits and trials, and in positions of danger 
pier and all—I might have done so; for not | and difficulty, as well as of happiness and sun- 
even a town-keeper was left in charge of it to}shine. ‘The “‘ Cartel,” the ‘* Romaunt of the 
say me nay. Yet there were the same names, | Page,” the ‘* Buccaneer,’’ the ** Greek Wife,” 
—the Dummerys and the Shummerys, the; the “ Novice,’’ the ‘¢ Sister of Charity,” &c. 
Shacketts and the Snacketts,— but no apparent ‘indicate the nature of the subjects which the 
proprietors of them. What then could have) painter has embodied, and of the poems or 
been done withthem ? I lately took the liberty | prose stories which have been framed to illus- 
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trate them. The engravings do honour to the 
burin of the Messrs. Finden, and those artists 
whom they have associated with them in this 
task, the Messrs. Holl, Egleton, Freeman, 
Hall, Scriven, and Hollis. 

The literary contributions are by Miss Mit- 
ford, Miss E. Barrett, J. R. and H.F. Chorley, 
J. Hughes, J. Kenyon, F. A. Osgood, R. E. 
‘Fownsend, and Amelia Opie. ‘They all possess 
merit, and we are sorry that we can only select 
one example of them; and, in so doing, 
directed as much by the eligible length of the 
piece, as by any superiority, though it reflects 
no disgrace on the name of Mr. Kenyon. 

“* The Greek Wife. By John Kenyon. 


« And so, thou pathless and perpetual sea! 
So, o'er thy deeps 1 brooded, and must brood. 
Tn storm, in calm—at morn and eventide; 
Still have I stood beside thee; and out-thrown 
My spirit onward on thine element; 
Beyond thine element.’ 
Sca-side Meditations, by Elizabeth B. Barrett, 


I love thee best, old ocean! when 

Thy waters flow all rippingly 
And dimpling Jake, in inland glen, 

May seem almost the type of thee ; 
And when long-lingering lights of eve 
Pause o’er thy waves that hardly heave; 
And anchored vessels, seen afar 

Athwart the bay, with slanting shrouds, 
And crossing lines of rope and spar 

Hang pictured on the yellow clouds ; 
While silence, from the placid shore, 
May count each beat of distant oar ; 


And spirit airs—or so they seem— 
Are whispering of some far-off Jand; 
For then doth Fancy love to dream 
Along thy visionary strand, 
And winneth tender thoughts from thee, 
— Perchance too tender — gentle sea ! 
No mother-home is world of ours 
For dreamy tenderness alone, 
But arough school; and sturdier powers, 
That wrestle with the sigh, the groan ; 
And thoughts heroical and free 
Are thy bold teaching — stormy sea! 
And, hence, not all unpleased I view, 
Yet with no meanly safe delight, 
Yon chafing surge of inky hue, 
And foam, which, ominously white 
As the white eye y of the grave, 
Toss on the black and greedy wave. 
And all beneath this dark-browed sky, 





Yet faithful Love ne’er fled the shore, 
And Courage old still lingers there ; 
And fresh-sprung Freedom, more and more, 


Shall nurture in her generous air 
High souls of women and of men, 
Till Salamis revive again!” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Heir of Selwood. By the Authoress of 
“*Stokeshill Place,’ &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1838. Colburn. 

LikE all Mrs. Gore’s novels, The Heir of 
Selwood displays an intimate observation and 
no slight acquaintance with the human heart. 
The story, founded on the substitution of a 
fictitious child, is replete with interest; and 
the effects upon the principal actors at different 
periods of ther lives, when young, middle-aged, 
and elderly, are very naturally as well as very 
forcibly painted. 

Melton de Mowbray; or, the Banker's Son. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1838. Bentley. 

Tuts is a well-drawn picture of life, and 
obviously from real personages and circum. 
stances. Indeed we recognise both; as must 
be the case with any one familiar with London 
fur the last forty years. Bankers, men of 
fashion, fox-hunters, &c. &c. &c. figure in the 
page, and the various turns in their fortunes 
and misfortunes furnish ample matter for the 
novelist ; of which he has availed himself so as 
excite considerable interest, and bring forth 
singular characters, as well as illustrate the 
conduct of worldlings in a striking manner. 

Sketches in London. By James Grant, author 
of “ Random Recollections.” 8vo. pp. 408. 
London, 1838. Orr and Co. 

Witt twenty-four engravings by Phiz, these 

sketches of begging impostors, debtors’ prisons, 

the Lumber Troop, Victoria parliament, penny 
theatres, police offices, workhouses, lunatic asy- 
lums, fairs, courts of requests, gamesters and 


| gaming-houses, are now collected together from 


| their monthly shilling numbers. 


The author 


jis very laborious, very clever in his choice of 


have the particulars for publication in your in. 
teresting journal. The sailors belonging to 
the expedition can bear testimony that every 
effort was made to reach the South Pole, and 


| that the Astrolabe and Zelée were only stopped 


when there was no water for them to sail in, 
Before a French expedition to the South Pole 
was contemplated, many attempts had been 
made to reach that point. In 1774, the illus. 
trious Cook went as far as the seventy-first 
parallel. Bellinghausen, the Russian, ad. 
vanced to the seventieth, in 1820. Biscoe, the 
Englishman, was stopped at the sixty-ninth, 
in 1831; but, in 1833, Captain Weddell, with 
only a small vessel of 160 tons, equipped for 
whale fishing, proceeded as far as the 74th de. 
gree of latitude. An open sea and fine weather 
were temptations for him to proceed to the 
pole ; but want of provisions and the advanced 
season forced him to return. It is remarkable 
that this last navigator found an open passage 
where all his predecessors had met with solid 
ice. Indeed it is well known that great sheets 
of ice always require some point of land as a 
resting place. The sea sailed over by Weddell, 
being almost surrounded by the Archipelago of 
Sandwich, Orkney, and Shetland islands, and 
the lands of Palmer, it was never deemed possi- 
ble to reach the South Pole in the midst of all 
these before the fortunate excursion of this 
English fisherman. 

The object of the expedition of the Astrolabe 
and Zelée was to prove Captain Weddell’s as- 
sertions, and to proceed as far south as possible 
in the route of this navigator. But, in accom. 
plishing this task, it was thought right to avoid 
the Straits of Magellan, which was not the 
original intention. 

The expedition left Toulon on the 7th of 
Sept. 1837, and reached the straits of Gibraltar 
on the 20th, in the midst of a dense fog. On 
the 30th, the anchor was cast off Teneriffe, at 
Saint Croix. A week was passed in making 
all kinds of observations with regard to ascen- 


By lightning flashes shewn more dark, 

I watch with onward straining eye, 

Yet saddened too, yon Grecian bark, 
Whose stoutest hand scarce holds the helm | . 
Mid whirling waves that rush to whelm, embellishment. 

That bark to aid, atorch’s light | A Concise and Intelligible Abstract of the New 
Is gleaming through the troubled air. | Act for the Abolishment of Imprisonment for 
A wife—a mother—lifts it there, Debt, with Copious Indew, Notes, and Ex- 

he oie, who, spite of coming ak. | planations, thoroughly divested of Technical 

inuieeeaeeeietinn cenit | Terms. Byan Eminent Barrister. Second 
e y — Nditi ae _ * 

He knows who lights that dangerous strand— |, Edition. London, 1838. C. and P. Mudie. 
Oh, might he gather one last look t , Tue title fully explains this very necessary and 

Clasp but once more that loving hand! i a yhic . . 
pdhasedn ied, etna | useful little work, which has already come to a 
Or rules he in the realms of Death? second edition. It gives, in the simplest and 
She too—could feet like wishes fly— most concise manner, all the information which 

Would rush to tread that deck with him, ithe change in the laws render so desirable. 
An excellent index adds to its value. 


| subjects, and, without attaching too entire a 
| credit to his pictures, they must be seen as en- 
| tertaining compounds of fact, bookmaking, and 


sion, and the study of the country. After pro- 
curing some wine and fresh meat, we again 
sailed. 

On the 12th of November, we anchored in 
the outer bay of Rio Janeiro, where we only 
stopped sufficient time to deliver our despatches 
and procure fresh provisions; the French 
consul was absent, but the English admiral 
Hammond made most obliging offers of serv- 
ing us in any way. He appeared to regret 
that his own government had not been the 
first to undertake an enterprise which promised 
so much to navigation and science. An Ame- 
rican expedition, devoted to the discovery of the 
South Pole, was hourly expected at Rio. This 
division, commanded by Commodore Johns, 
was he said, composed of the Macedonian fri- 
gate, a brig, a schooner, and two transports; 
the scientific department, of the highest excel- 
lence, might be expected to: collect an ample 


She lifts it there! In wild affright, 


Again she rears the torch on high, 
ut, half extinct, the torch is dim, 

Or flickers useless light behind, | 

Back driven by the cruel wind, | 


If that brave bark may triumph pets } 
No guardian spirit comes to tell; | 

Or if the prayers, in terror met, | 
Bend vainly, now, o’er yonder swell, 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SOUTH POLE. 
Expedition of the French Corvettes, Astrolabe and Zelée. 


As when, on that disastrous night, 

Abydos saw the failing light. 

If that brave bark may triumph yet, 
We know not how decreed above; 

But this for lesson sure is set, 


AN officer, belonging to this expedition, has 
sent the following account to the editor of the 
* Toulonnais.”” It has been reprinted in the 


|literary supplement to the ‘ Quotidienne,” 


from which paper we have made our transla- 


harvest of matériel for the use of the theorists 
of both the old and new worlds. , 
Nov. 14. We proceeded in a southerly direc- 
tion, in order to make the land of the States; 
but contrary winds and the yet unadvanced state 


That courage firm and faithful Love, 
Or if they live, or if they die, 
Have each fulfilled their mission high, 
Where faithful Love, where Courage glows, 


of the season pointed to an excursion into the 
Straits of Magellan, where the various ports 
offered us every requisite. 

December 12. We reached the Straits of 
Magellan early in the morning. No French 
expedition had been seen here since the days of 
Bougainville. A violent current caught both 
corvettes, and forced them rapidly towards the 
grayish and smooth banks of this channel. No- 
thing was visible on these gloomy regions buta 
herd of sea-lions on Dungeness Point, and some 


|tion, feeling that every particular respecting 
the Antarctic must possess increased interest at 
The patriot Virtues find their birch, — Ww y - English Expedition, under 
And thrive in home's serene repose. | command of that able officer, Capt. James 
Till bursting from the household hearth, | Ross, has been recommended by the British 
Fn Ocnaae awe | Association, and, we have every reason to hope, 
Through what a bitter tract of time will be liberall y undertaken by our government. 
Hast thou not mourned, ASgean wave ! ,— Ed. L. G, 
Each dweller of thy storied clime, | Sir, — You expressed so much interest in the 
southern expedition undertaken by M. Dumont 


; A struggler me et ag a slave— 
m war—in peace—struck down, or vext a 
? d’Urville, that I thought you might like to 


By Roman, first—by Moslem next. 
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guanacs browsing the dry herbage on the shore. 
After having passed through the first passage, 


which was very narrow, we found ourselves, at | 


ten o'clock at night, in a vast basin surrounded 
with low lands, closing at the extremity, and 
forming another passage. The night was dull 
and stormy, the wind blowing from the south- 
west in violent gusts: as the tide was against 
us, we were forced to cast anchor, but two 
anchors remained hanging from the hawsers 
without touching the bottom. The chains, 
stopped at the same moment by the bitts, which 
were unshipped, could run out no further. 
The Astrolabe remained nearly half an hour at 
the mercy of the winds and a current of from 
six to seven knots, which caused the sea to 
foam as high as the furled sails. An anchor, 
however, at last caught the bottom, and held 
us firm in spite of wind and waves. 

December 13. We passed through the second 
passage, and saw a group of the natives on the 
Terra del Fuego, but were unable to answer 


their friendly signs. During the night we sailed | 


7 


through the narrow straits of Narbrough, be-| 
tween the American continent and the little | 
island named Elizabeth. Several fires were lit 
by the savages on both banks. 

December 14. We were navigating a tolerably | 
wide channel, the banks of which rose gradually | 
into a chain of mountains, the snow-capped 
summits of which terminated our view to the 
south-west. 

December 15. We anchored off Port Famine, 
where both vessels made preparations against 
the rough navigation of the Polar Seas. A 


great quantity of wood was embarked, in order 
to be able to maintain fires in answer to those 
on the shore. Our hydrographic labours and 
all kinds of observations. were pushed forward, 


as well as the exploration of the country. 

Port Famine, situated at the extremity of 
the American continent, presents a safe refuge 
tonavigators against the sudden tornadoes which 
are of so frequent occurrence in the Straits of 
Magellan; it is surrounded by moderately high 
mountains, of the most beautiful verdure. Ash, 
birch, a kind of elm, and scented laurel.trees, 
grow down to the very banks, and crown the 
summits of the highest mountains. These 
trees, of the most extraordinary dimensions, 
become rotten at the roots, or are torn up by 
the winds. Their gigantic trunks, dragged 
away by the waters, obstruct the beds of the 
rivers and cover all the sandy shores, which, at 
a distance, have the appearance of vast timber- 
yards. The spaces remaining free from wood 
are clothed with thick herbage or intertwined 
plants, which form an inextricable underwood 
round the forests. The woods are filled with 
game, and the rocks on the shore covered with 
shell-fish ; there are a great variety and plenty 
of fish in the sea. 

This, as yet virgin land, seemed to be ca- 
pable of cultivation, and would probably pro- 
duce some of the vegetables indigenous to the 
north of Europe. This beautiful country, 
with its lofty trees, its flourishing vegeta- 
tion, its streams, cannot surely merit the name 
of Port Famine. The ruin of the colony, 
founded by the Spaniards, proves nothing, 
unless it be the negligence of its rulers and the 
idleness of its four hundred colonists, who pre- 
ferred giving themselves up to starvation and 
Misery rather than apply to the inexhaustible 
resources of the forests and the ocean. Weare, 
however, of opinion, that it would be profitable 
for France to fix upon this spot, isolated from 
the rest of the world, for a penitentiary or trans- 
portcolony. This word, colony, affords but little 








pleasure to the men of wealth charged with the 


preparation of the budget, and still less to the 
contributors to it, who like not to see its amount 
increased. But the establishment in question 
is not like the viceroyalty of Peru, where the 
great go to repair their fortunes, or the unem- 
ployed to get large salaries and exhaust the 
rising sources of agriculture, commerce, and in- 
dustry. The Magellian colony would acquire 
capacities more worthy of them than this vain 
luxury. The race of locusts of Europe would 
only complain of this rigorous, though healthy, 
climate, in the midst of its gloomy forests, 
which so often groan under the western hurri- 
cane. 

December 28. We quitted Port Famine in 
order to continue the exploration of the Straits 
of Magellan. After passing Port Bougainville 
and the French Bay, we doubled Cape Horward* 
in order to get into the west branch of the chan- 
nel. The whole of this part of the American 
continent is verdant and picturesque. All its 
shores are covered with great trees, which, in. 
deed, invade the heights of mountains, the pos- 
session of which they dispute with snow and 
rocks. The heights of Terra del Fuego, 
trenching towards the north, are a succession 
of rugged peaks, covered with snow: it might 
be said that this extremity of the new world, 
overthrown by mighty convulsions and burnt 
up by the fires of volcanoes, had suffered a real 
boiling up (ébullition). 

December 29. Cast anchor at Port Gallant : 
it is a beautiful basin, sheltered from all winds 
by a chain of high mountains, and the peninsula 
of Wigwam. This country is tolerably wooded, 
although the heights are perfectly naked. 

The exterior is of very difficult access, on 
account of the deep valleys either filled up with 
snow, or rolling with torrents. Our hunters, 
however, found, in the midst of the forests with 
which the port is surrounded, numerous families 
of geese, ducks, thrushes, and snipes. It was 
scarcely possible to put a foot on the shore with- 
out crushing a heap of shells. The only trace 
of the natives was a cabin, no doubt constructed 
by fishers from Terra del Fuego. Before the 
cabin were the remains of a fire, and a quantity 
of shells, the only relics of the feast. 

Contrary winds prevented our egress by the 
western strait. We consequently retraced our 
course, and, after a short stay in French Bay, 
proceeded on our way towards the harbour of 
Elizabeth, where we had previously seen the 
fires of the savages. 

January 4, 1838. Weskirted thecoast of Ame- 
rica in order to find anchorage. The Astrolabe 
struck on a gravel bank, but got free of it with- 
out delay, and cast anchor about a mile from 
the shore. A tribe of Patagonians, encamped 
on the banks, had hailed the corvettes with 
friendly demonstrations, and removed theirtents 
nearer to us. Two boats, sent by the Astrolabe 
and Zelée, soon put us in communication with 
the savages, and in a very short time we were 
seated by their fires or sleeping in their tents. 
The first sight of these Patagonians was quite 
enough to remove our enchantment ; instead of 
the race of giants who intimidated our earlier 
voyagers, we only found men of good, but by no 
means extraordinary, stature. Their average 
height did not exceed five feet four inches, and 
the tallest was not more than five feet eight or 
nine inches. They seemed to be of mild and 
hospitable manners. Their only occupation is 
hunting guanacs, the flesh of which they eat 
almost raw; and they use the skins to cover their 
cabins and make clothes, which are composed of 


* In this, and many other instances, we can only follow 
the French names, which are too generally inaccurate.— 
EA, 


a piece of stuff fastened round the waist, and a 
covering made of several skins sewn together. 
The Patagonians in this simple costume brave 
the severity of this climate; their black and 
shiny hair floats over their shoulders, and is 
fastened by a band above the forehead. Their 
'broad faces are often covered with hair, either 
black or of a yellowish red colour. ; 

The Patagonians are too much dispersed to 
form a compact nation. Distributed into wan- 
dering tribes, communication between which 
must be very rare, on account of the deserts 
which separate them, they observe only such 
laws as have ever guided the infancy of all 
human societies. To see these miserable 
tribes. encamped on the sea shores, having 
[nothing to shelter them from the bitter winds 
lof the south-west but miserable huts, in 
which men and dogs dwell equally together, 
living upon shell-fish and roots, while waiting 
for the provisions of the frequently fruitless 
chase, with only a scanty supply of dry wood for 
fires, and no other drink than brackish or stag~ 
nant water, is almost enough to make the spec- 
tator find fault with that Providence which has 
| So cruelly cast this poor people on this inhospi- 
itable soil. But when one reflects that, at a short 
|distance towards the south-west there is an 
abundant country, watered with streams of 
clear water, filled with birds fit for food, and 
jits shores washed with a sea swarming with 
| fish, we are forced to look upon the Patagonians 
|as standing on the lowest part of the ladder of 
isociety. ‘They are neither fishermen, nor shep- 
herds, nor agriculturists. Their only resource 
| for food and clothing is the chase. Without fire- 
|arms, and with nothing but badly made arrows, 
headed with flint, in their place, they can only 
rely upon the fleetness of their horses for tra- 
versing their immense wilds, and on their 
i lassoes for striking or shackling the ostrich and 
guanac. 
| The women would be without attractions 
for others than sailors, who, after long voyages, 
|are not over scrupulous; but they are, like 
females of the rest of the world, addicted to 
‘coquetry. ‘They are careful in making their 
{long hair shine, for which purpose they use 
j she marrow of the guanac, which is also em. 
ployed in the composition of other cosmetics 
and dyes for colouring the face and brightening 
the skin. A glass bead necklace and some brass 
rings complete the dress of the Patagonian 
women. I am not aware whether the princi- 
ple of the community of women is in force with 
[this people, but, in this respect, I noticed a 
perfectly St. Simonian tolerance. 

January 8. After terminating our hydro- 
igtaphic researches of the east branch of 
the Straits of Magellan, we again made the 
Atlantic Ocean. We coasted along the Terra del 
Fuego as far as the Straits of Lemaire, which we 
could not pass on account of adverse tides and 
want of wind. We accordingly proceeded by 
the northern land of the States, and made for 
the eastern extremity of the Shetland Archi- 
pelago. 

January 15. We met with the first ice in 
atitude 59°, and longitude 58° west. There 
were only two isolated blocks, of which the 
largest was not more than two hundred feet in 
length and about eighty feet out of the water. 

January 21. We had reached latitude 63°, 
and longitude 48° west. 

The zone we had just sailed over was covered 
with floating islands and icebergs of great size. 
Trigonometrical surveys gave some of them 
a mile for length, and from 150 to 200 feet 
above the water. All these bergs undoubted] 
came from the Shetland, Powell, and Sand wich 
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Archipelagos, or from the lands of Palmer. 
The weather was dull and cold; the sea, under 
“the influence of south-west and north-east 
gales, was very rough. Thick fogs rendered 
the navigation very difficult amongst the float- 
ing islands which surrounded us. ~ Forced 
to keep the Zelée near us, in fear 
a separation, the utmost vigilance was 
absolutely necessary in both corvettes, as 
well as much good fortune, for avoiding run- 
ning foul of each other in the evolutions forced 
on them by the sudden gusts of wind or the 
sudden appearance of dangers. We frequently 


avoided the neighbourhood of these bergs solely | 


hy the noise of the waves breaking over them. 
These masses of crystal were sometimes only 
doubled by passing through the foaming waters 
at their bases. The fogs sometimes became so | 
dense and durable, that our days of twenty | 
hours were converted into absolute night, and | 
our horizon was limited to a space of live-and- | 
twenty toises round us. We passed close to the | 
Shetland Islands without being able to distin- 
guish their lofty mountains. 

January 22. The weather was very fine and | 
tolerably mild, although the thermometer was | 
at zero in the atmosphere and water. The chain | 
of islands of ice by which we were surrounded | 
were more compact than before, and the sea\ 
was uncommonly calm. A gentle west wind | 
drove us towards the south-east, in Captain | 
Weddell’s route. We already hoped to reach 
this mysterious pole; but the ice continued to 
increase, and shortly formed a long plain before 
us, which it was necessary to cross. At two; 
o'clock in the morning, a brilliant light ap-| 
peared in the south-east part of the horizon ;| 
and we were not more than a league from the| 
solid ice, in latitude 63° 50’, and longitude 47°. | 
The sea in the distance was covered with a) 
crust of ice of four or five feet in height above | 
the water, Immense blocks of various forms, | 
and beautifully tinted with green, azure, or 
violet, were thrown here and there over this | 
dazzling plain. An archipelago of innumerable | 
floating islands encircled us on the north and 
west. All these crystal-like masses were pre- 
sented to our sight in the form of palaces with | 
splendid porticoes, of citadels, of domes, or of | 
obelisks. When a curtain of fog softened | 
the rays which glittered on the plain, the dis 
tance appeared like a town shadowed with 
vapour, with its towers and monuments, and a 
conatry smiling with its hills, and farms, and 
streams. The play of the light gave an un-| 
ceasing variety to the illusions of this panorama. 

But when our eyes were fatigued with con- | 
templating so much splendour, and a free scope 
had been given to our enthusiasm, our thoughts 
returned to the pole, where we expected to be- 
hold still greater wonders. A navigable channel 
towards the south was vainly looked for in the. 
ice plain; only a few threads of water could be | 
distinguished, and a canoe would hardly have | 
been of use in them. Before us, extended a, 
rib of ice, along which we began to coast as 
though it were a continent, in hopes that the: 
water flowing back towards the south, would! 
open us a route to the pole; but our hopes 
were vain, and equally vain were our searches 
of every bay, in which there was a probability 
of a passage ; the labyrinth of isles surrounding 
us was ever the same, and the current was con- 
tinually northward. 


December 26. The weather became stormy ; | 


a violent gale from the east broke off some of 
the ice, and in a few seconds both corvettes 
were surrounded with many fragments, from 
which we had much trouble in guarding our- 

elves. We only gained the open sea by tack- 


of | 


ing through a narrow passage: this occupied 
the whole morning. In the evening, the Orkney 
or Powell Islands were distinguished, the plain 
of ice terminating there in enormous masses, 
which seemed to have been recently detached 
from the land. One of them, pierced with three 
arches, fringed with festoons and transparent 
flutings, rested on the water like a triumphal 
larch. It stood opposed to the sea, which was sap- 
ping its foundation without experiencing any 
sensible oscillation ; but this fragile monument 
would soon be in ruins among the waters. 
The coasts of the Orkneys are very dreary ; | 








At 4 o’cluck in the morning, the fog began 
to disperse at intervals ; but these clearings-up 
only enabled us to sce the vast fields of solid 
ice which encircled the horizon. We could 
only distinguish a few sheets of water and 
some narrow channels in this frozen sea, We, 
however, took advantage of a light breeze, from 
the west south-west, and endeavoured to force 
our way through the glaciers towards the north. 
Long ropes, fastened to the ice, were used for 
towing the corvettes ; and the floating ice in our 
passage was pushed aside with spars, or broken 
into pieces. After six hours of continued exer. 


avast space of surrounding ice, in which scarcely | tions, the Astrolabe and Zelée had proceeded 
the peak of a dark and rugged rock is visible. | about a mile into this solid plain. ‘The open 
After having coasted along the barrier which ; sea was then perceived, and our exertions were 
joined the Orkneys to the southern part of ; almost completed: but at noon the sky assumed 
Palmer, we sought a passage more to the east,'a threatening appearance; the wind, having 
between the Orkney and Sandwich Islands. veered round to the north, and increased in 
February 4. We had again reached the sixty-| violence, produced an immense wave which 
second parallel ; the floating islands were thinly | caused the whole plain to undulate. The ice, 
scattered, and the largest of them were scarcely , collected round the corvettes, began to batter 
thirty feet in height. We caught a fair wind | their sides. Notwithstanding their solid con. 
about the 39th meridian, which was one of the) struction, our vessels could not long resist such 
routes followed by Weddell in February 1&23,|shocks. We were especially afraid that the 
and were filled with hope. | Zelée, which was not so strongly built, would 
At 10 o'clock in the morning, however, the, be crushed. It was, therefore, thought more 
watch discovered a long train of scattered gla-| advisable to run the risk of burying ourselves 
ciers. We easily overcame this weak obstacle,)in the ice than to remain longer exposed to 
which was followed by several lines of spongy , imminent destruction. 
and inconsistent glaciers. We imagined we| We laboured unceasingly to get headway 
had only to wait the thaw of the old ice which | towards the south, which was not very easy in 
always surrounds all the Archipelagos in win-| the midst of the ice which pressed upon us; but 
ter; but this advanced guard of the polar, the sails and rudder were not sufficiently power- 
regions was soon succeeded by a more compact | ful to accomplish this evolution, and we were 
barrier. A continuous and glittering line em-| forced to employ the capstan spars, and pick- 
braced the horizon from the south to the east,; axes, to help them. We took more than an 
and was lost in the distance in the fog; this | hour to put the Astrolabe in the desired posi- 
new obstacle did not, however, seem to be of) tion; and, by the evening, a bank of ice was 
great depth. Indeed, we even thought that | placed between us and the heavy wave alluded 
we saw the open sea beyond it. At noon, the, to. Notwithstanding the uncertainty of such 
Astrolabe, closely followed by its faithful com- a position, and the severity of the weather, we 
panion the Zelée, pushed boldly forward against continued to look forward with confidence. 
this bank ofice,choosing the most open channels, The little time, that could be spared from the 
and manceuvring to avoid the large blocks. But, towing, and the guarding the sides and rudders 
the breeze from the north freshened, and the| from the shocks of the ice, was employed in 
flakes of snow blinded us. The thickness of | spearing the whales which were tumbling about 
the barrier increasing continually, the corvettes | the snow. The oil and flesh of these animals 
were unable to go through the necessary evo-| presented some resources in case of our being 
lutions in these narrow and sinuous channels, forced to winter where we were. We had still 
They frequently ran foul of enormous icebergs, | bread for nine, and meat for thirteen months, 
which gave the masts and rigging some violent | on board. 
concussions. Ina short time, we were carried; The weather was tolerably fine on the 6th of 
into the midst of the ice-fields, where we lost| February. The sun, quite yellow and rusty at 
the brass beak with which the cut-water was | times, penetrated through the fog, and seemed 
guarded. The same accident occurred to the, to warm the atmosphere alittle. The ice began 
Zelée. Our companion vainly endeavoured to | to labour and thaw, and loud crackings were 
keep in the channel in which we were so painfully heard. Towards the evening, the sky resumed 


, tossing; the chains of glaciers frequently closing , its dull appearance ; the ice became solid around 


behind us presented fresh obstacles, and we) us, and we were able to walk on the ice with 
sometimes lost sight of it in the midst of the dry feet. Two men, sent to make observa- 
snow-storms. tions towards the north, went two miles with- 

At 3 o'clock in the afternoon, we out seeing any open sea; they found the plain 


arrived at | 
what we had mistaken for the open sea; it was; very compact, and studded with large blocks 
in fact only a basin, entirely encircled by ice ; | from fifteen to twenty feet in length. 


we were here rejoined by the Zelée. Thewind,| Feb. 7 and 8 Rough weather, violent north 
north by north west, blew violently, and we ; wind, and incessant snow, thawing at intervals. 
were enveloped with fog and snow. As rest) The wave in the distance was sensible under 


was absolutely necessary, both corvettes were 
moored to the north of the basin by large 
glaciers, which served for floating anchors. 
| ‘The weather was very rough during the night, 
and our moorings became loose, so that we 
| drifted on the firm ice which formed the south 
of the basin. All the ice we had passed during 
{the day was again forced towards the south, 
and the corvettes were almost closed in. Some 
planks and rope-fenders preserved the rudder 
‘aud sides of the vessels ; but, notwithstanding 


| these precautions, the copper was much damaged. 





us, and rendered our position momentarily 
more critical. The shocks of the ice threatened 
to demolish, and the compression to crush us. 
On the morning of the 8th, the carpenter 
closed up a breach of six inches in the prow, 
three or four feet beneath the ordinary water- 
mark. At this moment the corvette was forced 
five feet upwards by the compression. The 
severity of the climate and the extreme fa- 
tigue began to exercise a sad influence over the 
expedition. The number of invalids increased. 

Feb. 9. The wind veered to $.S.E., and blew 
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keenly; but the ice did not seem shaken. The| Feb. 27. In latitude 63°, and longitude 60° pelled to employ only such instruments as were 
temperature sank rapidly to 5° below zero. A| west, we discovered some very high mountains | known to the philosophical world a few years 
pellicle of ice was formed over the little threads| belonging to a vast continent, encircled by ice.| back. The sustaining battery in its simplest 
of water which had been seen. The snow,! The highest tops only pointed above the snow) form, each cell consisting of an earthenware 
which fell very thickly, would probably fill up| which filled the valleys. A double chain of| vessel, a copper lining, unsoldered, with short 
all the inequalities, and make the plain level.| rocks surround this land, and defend its ap-! wire supporting mercury-cup, saturated solu. 
A last effort must be made before it was too! proaches. This land, of which the English-} tion of sulphate of copper, and ‘a zinc cylinder, 
late. At 7 o'clock, the Astrolabe commenced! man, Bransfield, only discovered a single point, | resting upon and surrounded with brown paper 
its way towards the north. The Astrolabe! received the name of Louis Philippe; and’ placed in the copper solution, and filled with a 
prepared, soon after, to force itself a passage;| another continent, discovered further east by, saturated solution of salt and water, was pro- 
but the topsails and foresails were vainly| the expedition, was called Joinville. It is pos-| duced by this economical arrangement, costing 
stretched to the wind; the masts bent, but| sible that all these lands, together with thoseof about as many shillings as there were cells. 
the corvette did not move an inch. Hawsers|the Trinity and Graham, form a southern) The cells were connected with each other by a 


were then stretched over the plain, fastened to, 
great blocks of ice, and to the capstan. Our} 
sappers, armed with mattocks and levers, went 
to work on the blocks collected before us'to the 
height of the hawses, and after great exertions} 
they freed the corvette, which forced a heap of 
fragments before her. But after having tra. | 
versed some toises of our way, all the fragments 
forced away, again impeded us, having struck 
upon another block: i¢ was necessary to sap; 
and overturn this mass. The wind, which | 
already blew freshly, came to our aid, and we} 
heard the iceberg before us cracking in the dis- | 
tance. ‘The open sea was not more than two! 
miles off, and we could already distinguish | 
some channels of from six to eight feet in, 
width; into one of these the Astrolabe was. 
steered, and her speed being continually in- 
creased by the wind, she frequently struck 
upon the larger glaciers, which made her spin | 
round, and get out of her track ; and she was! 
fortunate when a fresh berg opposing her again | 
put her in her right course. But her speed | 
was most frequently decreased on these ice-| 
bergs, which were so much larger than herself. | 
It was only after long exertions that we doubled | 
these glaciers. Some workmen remaining on’ 
the blocks were exposed to very great danger. 
At five o’clock in the evening, after nine| 
hours of fatigue and labour, we left the solid | 
plain behind us; and, at last, both corvettes | 
floated in an open sea. We spread our main. | 
sails, for it would have been impossible to/| 
maneuvre longer with sails and ropes which | 
were frozen. The cold was intense. The| 
water which washed the sides of the vessels} 
soon became frozen, and the Astrolabe and| 
Zelée were confined in the ice till the 15th.| 
As soon as the weather permitted, fresh attacks 


continent, of which the north side only has 
been discovered. 


land Archipelago, there is a large channel fre- 
quented by whales. Although these do not be- 
long to what is called the free (franche) species, 
that number would, it is probable, repay fisher- 
men. Besides, the whale, chased from the coasts 
of Chili and New Zealand for several centuries, 
will not delay to take higher latitudes ; our 
fishermen will, therefore, do well to prepare 
for their pursuit in the Shetland channel. The 
young whales, escaped from the inconsiderate 
massacre carried on by the Americans and Eng- 
lish, have, probably, taken refuge at Louis 
Philippe Land, and our whalers might under- 
take an expedition to the Southern Continent 
in search of whale. This is the only advantage 
commerce can reap from these discoveries. 
Penguins are the only inhabitants of these deso- 
late regions, and their peaceful republic is not 
often intruded on by navigators. These birds 
live upon shrimps &c., and colour the snow 
with their excrements ; no doubt, making the 
red snow on which so much has been written. 

On the 7th of March we doubled the west- 
ern point of the Shetland, steering our course 
towards Chili. Half of our men were seized 
with scurvy, and we arrived on the coast of 
America in a very sickly state. 

On the 7th of April we cast anchor off Port 
Conception, where we stopped sufficiently long 
to repair damages and recover health. The 
English frigate, President, supplied us with 
the copper necessary for our keels; and Ad- 
miral Ross and his officers were most kind to 
us. On seeing the dilapidated state of our 
vessels and the number of our sick, they un- 


derstood the fatigues we had undergone. Upon! 


\into the neighbouring mercury-cup. 
Between these sonthern lands and the Shet-' 


wire, soldered to the zinc cylinder, and bent 
The en- 
tire battery consisted of 160 cells, divided into 
eight batteries of twenty cells each. The eco- 
nomy, power, and convenience of form, of this 
instrument are considerable; its construction 
has been fully described in the ‘* Annals of 
Electricity,” Vol. III. No. XIII. page 13. The 
results of the experiments were comprised in 
two tables, the one containing the decomposing, 
the deflecting, and the heating powers of each 
battery of twenty cells or pairs—and the other 
those of the batteries combined. Into the de- 
composing results of the latter, replete with 
interesting information, we shall only enter 
minutely. When one battery, or twenty cells 
were employed, the standard quantity of gases, 
one cubic inch, was obtained in 37” ; when two 
batteries, or forty pairs were employed, the 
time was 35”; with three, or sixty pairs, 33’; 
with four, or eighty, 30”; with five, or one hun~ 
dred, 28” ; with six, or one hundred and twenty, 
27"; with seven or eight, with one hundred 
and forty or one hundred and sixty pairs, the 
time was the same, 28”; being 1” more than 
when twenty, or forty pairs Jess were used. It 
would, therefore, seem, that the maximum 
effect is obtained by some certain number of 
pairs in series, and that beyond this number a 
diminution of power occurs. Should this be 
established by future experiments, Mr. W. alker 
says, it will be one more ray of light to guide 
the theoretical adventurer in his devious and 
difficult path. The increase of decomposing 
power, is small even by a large increase of 
the number of cells in series, but this is not 
the case with the heating effects. By the re- 
corded experiments, the heating powers of any 
number of batteries, combined in series, seem 


were made on the ice, of which every part was | looking over the chart of the 200 leagues we; to be the sum of their heating powers when 
examined to a small distance, and as far as the| had traversed under the 64th and 62d parallels, (separate. Other experiments were conducted 


Sandwich Isles. So much energy, and so much | and upon examining the newly discovered lands | to 


perseverance, only served to convince all who! 
belonged to the expedition, that the famous_| 
Toutes of Weddell, real or imaginary,* were! 
barred by a continent of ice, in sight of which 
we had coasted for a distance of 200 leagues. 
An obstacle of such a length must have con- 
siderable thickness, in order to be able to resist 
the flowing of the ocean. It was not, then, to 
> expected that a ship could clear it; for, 
with favourable wind, and continued exertion 
of our brave men, we had taken nine hours to 
overcome a league of its extent. 
Feb. 16. Made way for the Orkneys. 
. Feb. 25. Coasted along the south of the Shet- 
ands, the hydrography of which was rectified, 
and we proceeded towards the south, in order to 


look after th ‘i 
whalers ose lands vaguely announced by the 


. if expressi Failing 
the French navigators seem desirous to throw 
suspicion upon one of the most honest navi- 
pedo ever sailed the sea. Their own discoveries 
oneunn re and they would insinuate the same of 
gg ly friend, the enterprising Captain Weddell, now 
paca? pore The subsequent discovery respecting the 
anoth ng of red snow, a matter perfectly well known, is 

‘other piece of egregious pretension,—Jid, 


* This is a most 
themselves, 
& taunt and 
gators that 








of Louis Philippe and Joinville, 


southern expedition. 

By the 15th of May our ships were again 
fit for sea, and our sick nearly all recovered : 
two of them had died. In a few days we shall 
be at Valparaiso, from whence we shall take 
our way for L’Océanie. 

An OFFICER OF THE EXPEDITION. 
Corvette Astrolabe, 
Valparaiso Roads, May 26th, 1838, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
TuEspay, 16th October.—Read ‘An Account 
of Experiments with a powerful Sustaining 
Voltaic Battery,’ by Mr. C.V. Walker. These 
experiments were made by Mr. Walker con- 
jointly with four members of the Society, to 
one of whom, Mr. T. Mason, the author says, 
they were indebted for the easy anal economical 
arrangement by which they had been enabled, 
at a comparatively trifling outlay, to enter into 
investigations which would damp the ardour of 
any but the most enthusiastic, were he cum- 


ifrom thin sheets. 








ascertain the relation of decomposing power 


these strangers | to the size of the electrodes. The maximum 
conceived a just idea of the labours of the! 


effect is at present in favour of small plates. 
But this point involves most important laws, and 
is to form the subject of further investigation. 
In the course of experiment, an interesting 
phenomenon presented itself in the deflagra- 
tion of mercury. The wires used to connect 
cell 1 and ceil 160 were of copper, y-inch 
diameter, well insulated with Indian rubber 
cloth, and bound with strips of the same, cut 
When the negative was 
placed in a mercury-cup, and the positive 
brought within the striking distance, a most 
brilliant combustion of the metal took place. 
When the positive was placed in the mercury, 
and the negative brought to the striking dis- 
tance, the brilliancy of combustion was increased 
so as to be painful to behold. The length of 
flame obtained from the charcoal points was 
three-quarters of an inch. The end of a steel 
file was melted by the flame — so also was glass. 
Zine turnings were speedily deflagrated, and 
their oxide, in the form of ‘ Philosopher’s 
Wool,” floated about the room. The deflagra- 
tion of metals, and the other phenomena 
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attractive to the eye, were of the most brilliant; The following appears in the ‘“* Cambridge | proper and dignified discharge of the office of 
description. The physiological effects were ex-|Chronicle”’ of last Saturday— jits President. To that large and enlightened 
ceedingly powerful. When these splendid re-| The nearly constant cloudy weather has pre-|class of persons who know the facts of the 
sults were obtained, the battery had been in ac. | vented us from again seeing the comet, but at \¢ase, those statements signify nothing — they 
tive operation upwards of seven hours. While! the first opportunity it ought to be seen with | only excite a smile; indeed the incorrect 
the battery current was passing from the right comparative ease, for it is fast approaching both| manner in which many of the distinguished 
towards the left hand of the operator, if he pre-| the earth and sun, and is in a very favourable names, mixed up in the obnoxious articles in 
sented the poles of a horse-shoe magnet to the’ position for observation, being near the zenith, | question, are spelt, is quite sufficient to shew 
flame between the charcoal points in such a in the constellation Perseus, consequently does|that the authors know as little of the matter 
manner that the flame should be equidistant not go below the horizon in its daily circuit in|as they do of science or of scientific people 
from and between both poles, it was found | this latitude. On the 23d of this month it will} We need not go back to the days when New. 
that when the north pole was above and the be between y and « Castiopied ; on the 24th, in | ton filled the chair of the Royal Society 
south below, the flame approached the bend of the centre of the space between 6 and x ; on} but date these remarks from the presidency 
the magnet; when the south was above and the 31st it will bea very little north of a Cephei ; of Sir Joseph Banks. The Society meets, with 
the north below, the flame receded: the mag- on November 9th, about 6° due north of the a short vacation at Easter and another at 
net being caused to revolve, the alternate effects brilliant star « Lyra, at which time it will, in| Christmas, every Thursday evening, from the 
were produced. In concluding this account, all probability, be visible to the unassisted eye,|middle of November till towards the end of 
Mr. Walker directed attention to a result of as it happens more favourably this time than at June; the expense to each member is one 
peculiar interest, and one which, he says, perhaps its last return, being nearer to the Sun at the| shilling per meeting. When Sir Joseph Banks 
was then observed for the first time. When time of being nearest the earth ; at about ten was president he gave frequent conversasioni 
the ends of the main wires were placed across | o’cluck on the night of November 14, it will be{in his house (now occupied by the Linnean 
each other (at about one or two inches from very near, if not pass over, 3 Herculis, a star of Society), in one of the corners of Soho Square: 
their extremities), not touching, but with an the fourth magnitude; should the nucleus pass these conversazioni were attended by hundredsof 
intervening stratum of air, the striking distance over it, and the clouds favour us, it will decide scientific and literary persons: Sir Joseph, ar. 
sufficient to produce flame—that wire connected the question of its being a solid body, although, dently attached to science, and to suit his own 
with the positive end of the battery became red at its return in 1828, a star of the eighth mag- taste, rallied around him every traveller and per. 
hot, from the point of crossing to its extremity. nitude was totally eclipsed by the nucleus, yet son of distinction in England ; for it is a well. 
The corresponding portion of the other wire the faintness of the star, and the want of a known fact that no collector ever left these 
remained comparatively cold.. ‘Thisexperiment powerful telescope, still leaves it doubtful, par- shores without having a carte blanche from him 
was carefully repeated and varied. The wires ticularly after the decided instances at the last’ to purchase the rarest specimens in natural 
were removed from the battery ; that which had return of Halley’s comet, when two or three history that could be found. As a proof of his 
been the positive was made the negative, and tolerably bright stars were distinctly seen at successful labours, we refer with national pride 
the negative the positive. The results were different times through the most dense part, or|to the Herbarium of the British Museum, and 
still the same. The positive wire became, in all nucleus, by several persons. On the night of to Robert Brown, a man distinguished by more 
cases, heated from its end to the point of the November 21 it will very probably pass over | scientific honours than perhaps any other 
fluid’s exit. Norcould the same effects be pro- another star of the sixth magnitude, named British subject. What were the expenses of 
duced in the negative, even though the portion # Herculis; these two probable eclipses should | Sir Joseph’s many and well-attended meetings? 
beyond the spot where the fluid entered was be looked for with great attention, as it will A few dozen cups of tea and coffee, and slices 
reduced almost to nothing. The heat in the decide avery important question in the cometary! of bread and butter, were the viands! The 
end of the positive wire was so great, that it system. It may possibly be seen till the first’ president and council immediately before each 
bent beneath its own weight. Some interesting week in December, after which it will be too|meeting may dine together at the Crown and 
variations of this experiment ; the effects ofcom- near the Sun, at the time of its perihelion. On’ Anchor, in the Strand ; it isa small dinner, a bit 
bining the batteries not in series, the results of December 19 it will be very near Antares. of fish, chicken, chat, and two or three glasses 
which will be valuable additions to the tables — At Berlin, the comet was first discovered by |of wine; the charge for which is about five 
submitted in this account; highly interesting Mr. Galle on the 16th of September, right shillings per head, paid by each person who 
effects of the electric current on metallic ores; ascension in arc, 1 min. 59 seconds, north de- dines. Sir H. Davy, though rich, gave no 
& new experiment with the magnet and the clination 1 m. 32; and to the Ist of October conversazioni at all, nor was his presidency 
flame; and results obtained by increasing the it had gradually risen to 4°57 of right ascen-'less popular on that account. When Davies 
number of pairs in series, when the electrolyte is sion. Mr. Bogulawski’s previous sight of the/ Gilbert was president, that kind-hearted and 
distilled water, will form the subject of asecond comet, at Breslau, is stated to have been a accomplished man, though also very rich, had 
paper, which Mr. Walker hopes soon to lay mistake occasioned by some nebulw; and the no town house; for years he lodged in a small 
before the Society. Italian observations (as given in the journals) first floor above Assereti’s toy-shop in Bridge 
——— to be quite incorrect. Street, Westminster. Having no town house, 

EPHEMERIS OF ENCKE S COMET, Sir J. South mentions that he saw the comet, as has been stated, Mr. Gilbert invited the 
wm << 11, 1838, October 3, as nearly round as possible, with fellows and a friend or two to take breakfast 
-- |® star of the eighth or ninth magnitude pre-' with him on the Thursday mornings, during 
Mean Midnight at Greenwich. -“* in its centre, and scarcely, if at all, the session, at the Thatched House _— 
; Merid immed by it. St. James’s; the breakfast was simple to a 
Gaenerie | WAC | Apparent | “pect | Passage. | The last accounts from Brussels say that it! degree —‘a radish and an egg,” we had 


Geocentric 
Right jue. | Declination. | , ene. | | was visible there to the naked eye. almost said; it was, in short, the usual break- 
=== | fart of plain people, a few water-cresses being 


Ascension. hour. 

h. m. 8. ‘ leg. m. 8. Sire : ' ‘ : : i 

244995| 8593! 48 7 149/ 4134-23 19 40-2 | LITERARY AND LEARNED. ‘the chief luxury. His Royal Highness the 
96041 49 2113 14009 | 12 326 UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. Duke of Sussex, who succeeded Mr. Gilbert In 
10787 | 49 59 31-2} 14617! 12 246 +Oxrorp, October 10.—The following decrees were con- the chair, gave a series of conversaxioni at 
12-080! 50 59 194) 15242) 12 162 | ferred:— Kensington Palace: these were numerously 
13605| 52 1 387 12 7-1 | , Bachelor in Divinity.— Rev. W. Hancock, Fellow of and magnificently attended: within the noble 


x 5°371| 53 ; 4 Magdalen College. patra 
1 34 58-41 17431 | 54 3 re . . ae Masters of Arts.— Rev. F. Fulford, sometime Fellow of building there was scope and verge enough for 


: ms Exeter College, grand compounder; Hon. FE. H. Grim-| all comers. The exvenses of these meetings, 
1 27 29°79 | 19843} 55 23 35-8 11 35-7 stone, Fellow of All Souls’ a Rev. T. E. Morris, | and of the more restricted dinner-parties which 
1 18 57-96 | 22683 | 56 35 293 1 11 233 Student of Christ Church; W. Pulling, Fellow of Brasen- #94 Of the RO reaskiows ‘ P 
1 91151} 26038) 57 49 85] 185:79 11 98 nose College ; Rev. J. Field, Magdalen Hall. preceded them, together with about 45/. a 
0 57 57-02 20-87 | 39 3 379 187-92 | 10 548 | R. &. D. Re Roper, a. May ae session for tea and coffee in the library be Me? 
Bee! 9 | 4 ‘ o ae 38° 1 + e ry . , " H 
0 29 5710 40152] 6233 Ga] 18070, 1odes Ge W. Collins, St. John’s College. merset House, were always paid from the dukes 
st wise; Mieigeaetaain, Mpsceicng, pearosie ———_——— ‘own pocket: at most of the other scientific 
lence Seon | 5 pte on THE PRESIDENCY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. societies the latter item is usually paid by the 
23 29 17-91| 61-447] 64 47 23-1| 13029) 9°99 |Last week's Literary Gazette contained a members generally. His royal highness - 
/23 3 2-99] 69-245 31 59-4) 93°46 | 8 39-7 | list of the Presidents of the Royal Society since leave the chair with the respect and affection 6 
= = a. 76-224) a . 2 aa | 8 7°7 \its foundation: the following remarks are sub- every fellow of the Society ; not merely for his 
2129 479 371! 65 43 ia # pony Z ° mitted as a sequel. Many erroneous state- urbanity and great kindness of heart, but also 
l 6 ments have been lately put forth with respect for the substantial good be has rendered to 


20 55 54-24 | -82°049 | 4-64 52 52-2) -160-84| ae j 
poe i to the expense and state attendant upon the, the Royal Society. Warmly attached to his 
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royal highness was the means of successfully upon his publications. 


urging the claims of the Society, and obtaining 
from that liberal monarch a sum of money to 


Plates of the Oriental. Tilt. 


defray the annual expense of the two royal gold In our review of this work we have noticed the 
medals of 502. each, which had been granted by ™erits of these fine prints. 


George the Fourth, but whose illness, and, per-_ 
haps, other causes to which we may not allude, | 
had prevented the investment of a fund to pro- 
vide for the medals ; and, owing to that omis- 
sion, the Royal Society, for a time, had well nigh 
incurred the ridicule of our scientific neighbours 
abroad, to some of whom—De Candolle, Ber- 
zelius, Mitschterlitch, and others, medals were 


voted ; morocco leather cases, supposed to con-| 


Finden’s Tableaux. Tilt. 


To these, also, we have paid attention, under 
the head of our review. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
WAR. 
(A Sonnet for Future Times.) 
By the Rev. John Peat, M.A. 
«* He maketh wars to cease in all the world; he break- 


brother, his late majesty, William 1V., his Mr. Heath knows so well how to have bestowed reason his majesty, now gloriously reigning, 


who has just saved Europe from the irons 
forged for her, and who is now ready to cause 
peace to be restored to. her on just and honour. 
able conditions, has a right to promise to him- 
self that, after all his generous efforts to sup- 
port the free states which were tottering in 


) their independence —that, after having devoted 


pe sums to the re-establishment of public 


tranquillity, neither you, Magnificent Seigneurs, 
jnor any of the worthy cantons of Switzerland, 
|should be willing to receive, protect, or give 
jasylum to, the person who pretends to havea 
|right to his crown, or to any person whatever 
of his descendants,—a race odious to all his 


tain which, were, on the mornings of sundry eth the bow, and knappeth the spear in sunder, and | stbjects, and proscribed by the laws of Great 


anniversaries, handed over to the proxies of the 


burneth the chariots in the fire.’— Psalm xlvi. 9, 


Britain. Such a step on your part, without 


distinguished foreigners with all due form! INsaT1aTE War, thou tyrant grim and red! | the participation of your co-allies, would be in 


There are several persons who will remember 
the annoyance which such a course caused to a 


Thy bow is broken, and thy reign is o’er ; 
Thy spear and buckler shall avail no more ; 


strange contrast with the cordial and grateful 
| expressions of the Helvetic body to his a 
y 


high-minded man, whose name we purposely Plunge in Oblivion’s stream—thy proper bed— contained in the enclosed letter, quite recent, 
avoid mentioning, and who had to dispense the There hide thy bloody arm and drooping head,! | written. I beg of you to reflect seriously upon it, 


honours. ‘* I don’t like,’’ he exclaimed, ‘ this 
beggarly account of empty boxes,”” The Duke 
of Sussex, however, was the honoured means of 


Burnt are thy chariots which career’d of yore, 
Whose jolting wheels cracked bones, or swam 
in gore, 


as well as upon the contents of my own letter, 
which I am addressing to you by the express 
‘order of the king; and, in order that there 


putting all straight; a sufficient sum was in- Or, ruthless, crush’d the dying with the dead. | may be no mistake in so important and delicate 


vested, a die was sunk, the medals were im- 
mediately struck, and forwarded to those to 
whom they had been voted years before. We 
could mention many more acts of good done by 
his royal highness to the Society, but it might 
savour of flattery, and we therefore abstain. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Sir Robert Peel. 


J. Linnell. T. Boys. 


WE are not aware of any very satisfactory like-| 


ness of Sir Robert Peel. There is a good deal 
of character in this head; and the whole is 
executed with artistical spirit. The original 
picture, we believe, was painted from the life, 


for Mr. Norris, the partner and executor of Sir | 
Robert Peel’s father; and is stated to be the) 


only portrait, except Lawrence’s, for which Sir 
Robert Peel ever sat. Lawrence’s portrait re- 
presented him as he was some twenty years 
since; Mr. Linnell’s, as he at present is. It 
forms a fit companion to Lilley’s admired half- 
length of the Duke of Wellington. 


Equestrian Sketches, No. I. By a Walking 
; Gentleman. M‘Lean. 
WE rejoice to see our Walking Gentleman con- 


tinue his attentions to gentlemen who ride. 


The Dukes of Hamilton, Leeds (the late), and | 


Dorset, Lord Ellenborough, and Sir C. Knight- 
ly, are done to the life. 


Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A., Minister of St. 
James's Chapel. 
Engraved by S. W. Reynolds. J. Lovelace. 

As the author of several popular and well- 

appreciated religious works, Mr. Stebbing is 

justly entitled to a niche in the gallery of 

national portrait. Mr. Harland has made a 

good clerical picture of him; and, though there 

isa likeness, we cannot say that we think it a 

Very striking one. 


Plates of the Keepsake. Longman and Co. 
HE Countess Guiccioli leads the van of this) 
miscellaneous example of groups, landscapes, | nificent Seigneurs, that you have not reflected 
and interesting figures. The fair lady is made) in these moments that neither his majesty, the 


etherial, and full of sentiment ; and, as well as, 

yron, by the ruins of the Colosseum, is a 
Mary | 
anvers, by Dyce, is a charming child, and, 


| 


a attraction for an Annual. 


our favourite of all these productions, executed 
as they are, with the care and skill which 


Drawn by T. W. Harland. | 





Thy trade is up! thy tyranny must cease ; 
Away —away— sweet sounds pervade all 
lands — 
Sounds which the world shall echo and increase; 
Joyous— like lamb just burst from silken 
bands — 
The sounds of Love, breathed from the lungs 
of Peace ; 


Away! * the word of prophecy” commands. 
Painted and Engraved by, 7mbett, October. 


SKETCHES. 
SWISS REFUGEES. 
(Ar a time when the affair of Prince Louis Buonaparte is 
making such a stir, the following parallel of a former 





' age may be perused with interest : —] 


(Translation.) Copy of a Letter addressed by 
Sir C. Burnaby (?), British Chargé 
d’ Affaires to the Helvetic Confederation, to 
the Authorities of the Canton of Friburg. 

Berne, September 8th, 1748. 
Magnificent Seigneurs!— Having learned 


uty did not permit me to allow the king to 


remain in ignorance of it. I also took care to 


jinform his majesty of the answer which you 


judged fit to return to the ambassador, by your 
deputies, in notifying to him that the worthy 
(Jowable) canton of Friburg consented to receive, 
and to give asylum to, the eldest son of the Pre. 


tender, styling him, in this answer, as ‘his | 


royal highness.” The king, at first, had great 
difficulty in believing it: but I leave you to 
judge of his extreme surprise, when, at the 
same time that I had the honour to remit to 
his majesty the letter of the worthy Helvetic 
body, dated July 31, I also did myself that of 
confirming my preceding information. At 
length it has happened to me, who am on the 
very spot, that, without consulting me, or 
making to me the slightest communication, you 
have been willing to lend an ear to report, 
artfully disseminated amongst the public, as if 
the king had consented, or had ever thought of 
consenting, to this young man’s establishing his 
residence in Switzerland. It must be, Mag- 


late king of glorious memory, nor her majesty 
Queen Anne, had ever been willing to allow, in 
any case whatever, nor to any prince whatever, 
in amity with the crown of Great Britain, to 
give protection to the father of this young 
Italian on this side of the Alps. Forastronger 


a matter, I must request of you a formal reply, 
hoping that it will be such as may induce his 
| majesty to take a lively interest, as in former 

times, in all that may be useful to you. — 
Magnificent Seigneurs, your affectionate ser- 
vant, Burnaby. 

The Fribourgeois told him, in reply, to go to 
thed—1!— From the Nouvelliste Vaudois of 
September 14, 1838. 





DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—On Saturday, Rossini’s opera 
of La Gazza Ladra was produced here, done 
into English by Mr. Fitzball, and re-named 
| The Maid of Palaiseau. The comparison be- 
tween an opera which has been heard to the 
utmost advantage on the Italian stage, and its 
performance at an English theatre, is very un- 
favourable to the latter; but it must be stated, 
|in the present case, that the music is executed 
| in first-rate style, that the orchestra is most 





|at the time the proposition made to you at Ar- able, and that the leading parts were excel- 
|berg on the part of the French ambassador, my 
|d 


jlently filled by Albertazzi, H. Phillips, Giubelei, 
|Miss Forde, Miss Poole, and Messrs. Stret- 
[tom and Allen. Numerous encores justly re- 
| warded their exertions ; and a full house testi- 
ified its approbation of the whole opera by fre- 
;quent and long-continued plaudits. The va- 
|rious airs and concerted pieces are too well 
| known to need specification or criticism. 

Covent Garden.—On Saturday, the Tempest 
was produced here in a style of unprecedented 
beauty and propriety; fully bearing out those 
principles of liberality and legitimacy upon 
which Mr. Macready declared it to be his pur- 
pose to conduct the theatre, so as to restore it, 
if practicable after its long degradation, to lite- 
rary character and national interest. How 
strongly the public feeling has grown with 
him, as he has persevered and advanced in his 
honourable task, was vividly shewn at the 
rising of the curtain, when the opening scene 
(a noble sea-view, with the Neapolitan vessels 
in full sail near the enchanted island) was 
hailed by general and enthusiastic cheers, and 
the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, from 
every part of a crowded house. The appear- 
ance of Macready, as Prospero, renewed the 
acclamations; and if ever genuine popular 
applause rewarded laudable enterprise in regard 
to the stage, it was signally afforded on this 
gratifying occasion to the Prospero who not 
only merited it by his present effurts in produc- 
ing this play, but by his more strenuous and 
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potent spells in reviving other plays of Shak- 
spere, and, with them, the Drama of England, 
from the dust and filth into which it had been 
trodden. It was a triumph which must rejoice 
every friend to dramatic entertainments, and, 
by recompensing the past, gave high promise of 
a future of pleasurable, rational, and instructive 
recreation. The splendour of scenery, which 
is worse than wasted on pieces of mere trumpery 
show or vicious tendency, is appropriate and 
delightful when bestowed on such a theme as 
the Tempest. Let the artist try his skill to 
mount as nearly as he can to the imaginations 
of the poet, and art becomes the illustrator of 
fancy, and charms the eye with semblance of 
the visions which have already possessed the 
mind. This is the right union for scenic repre- 
sentations, and its fine effects were never more 
forcibly demonstrated than they were on Satur- 
day night. We will be content to state that the 
whole play was got up in a truly admirable 
manner — costume, scenery, music, and ma- 
chinery perfect. 

Of the acting we have to speak in terms of 
equal praise, and especially of the just concep- 
tion and delineation of the prominent parts. 
Macready’s Prospero was stately and dignified, 
with a mingling of that crabbedness which the 
magician assumes, not, however, without being 
a little under the influence of that temper. 
His declamation in the few grand poetical pass- 
ages, such as ** The cloud-capt towers,” which 


and Mrs. Keeley, sustain the principal parts with 
much spirit, —indeed ¢o the efforts of the two 
ladies, assisted by a cozen young ladies all in 
blue jackets, the littie piece mainly owes its 
success. Mrs. Honey plays with great vivacity, 
though her habit of constantly langhing when 
she is speaking is rather a serious fault. Mrs. 
Keeley’s acting is capital, and in parts of this 
kind, her genuine drollery and unceasing by- 
play are almost sufficient to ensure a triumph. 
A hornpipe by the twelve assistants is nightly 
encored. 


The Maid of Mariendorpt; a Play, in Five 
Acts. By J. S. Knowles. 8vo. pp. 111. 
London, 1838. Moxon. 

WE have now given Mr. Knowles’s new drama 

the benefit of the closet as well as the stage, 

and find no reason to alter any of the opinions 
we expressed on its representation. The filial 
piety of Meeta appears no less exaggerated in 
reading than in personation ;* the resemblance 
of Hans and Esther to Modus and Ellen is 
more apparent; the abruptness of several of the 
most important incidents, and the finale, lose 
nothing of their melodramatic character ; and 
the imitative involution and construction of the 
style, after the fashion of our elder play-writers, 
is even more obvious than in viva voce recital. 

The Jew, Joseph, is well drawn, though there 

is little of novelty in him and his Sheva-like 

sentiments; and the most original of the dra- 


Tis that which gives his child away from him! 


She should go with his blessing warm upon her, breathed 


With an attesting kiss ; then may she go 
With perfect hope, and cheerly take with her 
The benisons of all kind wishers else !” 


Folly:— 


** A fool, sir, has a use! 
He is a beacon toa man that's wise 
Enough to profit by him.” 


Pleading for a parent :— 


“© You are not my father's child! 

You would give up, where I would still go on ; 
That which would make me plead the heartier, 
Would silence you. 0, sir, in such a case, 
Would you petition for your father’s life 

At second-hand? But help me! O do that! 
And I will pay you with a life of thanks !” 


A good-natured man (to conclude) :— 
«* This comes of my good-nature! 


It still has been my ruin! I was made 
A dunce by my mother, for my fondness of her! 


What was lack’d in spoiling me, aunts then made up— 


I was so docile, bidable to them! 

My sisters brought me to destruction by 
Improving my good temper, which they made 
Their ready scape-goat in all kinds of scrapes; 
And which their gentle friends in dimity 

Did use, to get me into divers straits, 

From which to extricate myself were only 
Entanglement anew! My wife did crown 

My ruin! My sweet disposition made her 

So fond of me, to please her I would feign 


Sickness, that she might play my nurse, One thing 


Alone was wanting to my quite undoing— 
A child, and that, as nature would not find me, 
I must provide myself with,” 





—— 





VARIETIES. 


are found in the play, was superb, and elicited 
bursts of applause. Of Miss P. Horton’s Arie? | 
it is impossible to say too much. One of the 
cleverest and most versatile actresses upon the 
boards, shewing, when opportunity offers, powers 
of a very superior order, this young lady dis- 
played infinite judgment, and feeling, and ta- 
Jent in this gentle Spirit. Gracefulness of 
action was combined with a touching persona- 
tion of those emotions by which such a Being 
may be presumed to be affected. Dread of a 
mighty master, gratification when his com- 
mands are satisfactorily fulfilled, a naiveté in. 
spired by the hope of approaching liberty and 
happiness, and an exultation in ultimate success, 
were all depicted with a fidelity which we would 
call most natural, were Aried a natural, not a 
supernatural creation. At the fall of the cur- 
tain, Miss Horton was loudly called for by the 
audience, and, after the lessee had made his bow, 
was obliged to come forward to make her 
courtesy of grateful acknowledgment. Ben- 
nett’s Calilan was somewhat original, and in 
our opinion, a very accurate as well as striking 
performance.’ His unwilling services were at- 
tended by a fiendish and stubborn malignity 
more marked than we have been accustomed to 
see, but surely in true keeping with the poet’s 
description of him, and the language put into 
his mouth. We think that a little more of in- 
toxication from Stefano's wine might improve 
this otherwise capital portraiture ; for what! 
makes the boatswain and Trinculo reeling | 
drunk must necessarily whirl the head of a} 


matis persone is the Governor Kleiner. Still 
the piece would act well if well acted; and the 
monotony of the first two acts over, the busi- 
ness and situations in the last three are cal- 
culated to produce all the necessary effect for a 
successful drop of the curtain. 

We noticed that there were many of the 
author’s usual felicities in this play; and it is 
our pleasant duty to select a few of the briefest 
of them in corroboration. 

Simple love :— 

“ L used to sleep ; 

Scarce touch'd my head the pillow, I was off, 

And, let me lie, I took my measure on’t 

Six hours, at least, upon a stretch! but now 

I toss and turn, lie straight, or doubled up, 

Enfold mine arms, or throw them wide abroad, 

Rhyme o'er my prayers, or count a hundred out, 

And then begin again—yet not a wink 

The richer for’t, but rise as I lie down! 

And ‘tis true love that ails me !—very love! 
** How I do love thee, Esther ! 

But thou regard’st it not, nor pay’st it heed; 

Thou ratest me as nothing, but I’m something, 

Or never had I fali'’n in love with thee.” 


The Valletta Journal.—A literary and mis. 
cellaneous monthly publication under this title 
has been announced at Malta, should a sufficient 
subscription be entered into. The opening of 
the prospectus is at least original. ‘* We are 
(says the Editor) delighted to behold the 
literary spirit which pervades the shores of 
this beautiful island, Malta; an island in which 
every rational being must eventually feel an 
interest, were it only for the brave achieve. 
ments of its renowned, redoubtable, and hos- 
pitable knights: but, when we come to consider 
the shipwreck of our beloved Apostle, St. Paul, 
and are aware of the fact that this was the 
island which afforded him an asylum ; and, ac- 
cording to tradition, since his unlooked-for and 
unexpected arrival, has, through that saints 
* instrumentality, been freed from all noxious rep- 
tiles; ought we not, as far as lies in our worldly 
and definite power, to avail ourselves of the 
opportunity of a press to diffuse amongst the 
inhabitants of so noted and ancient an island, 
such literary and amusing information as may 
instruct the uninitiated, and serve to amuse 
those who are capable of instructing ourselves ? 
Instructive and amusing papers, serious and 
comical, foreign and domestic, general and 
local ; and all communications (consistent with 
present restrictions) from all parties, relating 
to local intelligence in particular, whether 
written in Italian or English, are promised: 
the principal articles to be in the English. The 
journal is to be an octavo of twenty-four 
pages. 


Clan Tartans.—There has lately arisen 4 
strong partiality among chiefs, gentlemen con- 
nected with the Highlands, Scotsmen, aud even 
with those who are of southern birth, for ap- 
pearing at public assemblies in the appropriate 
costume of their respective clans, or dressed in 
plaid of family or fancy tartans. This costume, 
worn on suitable occasions, imparts great 
splendour to an assemblage; and a fartano- 
mania is not only a harmless indulgence, but 
is beneficial by the encouragement of a branch 
of manufacture, from its materials, peculiarly 
national, 


Danger :— 
« Is't always the thing 

Wecallso? Sin is danger, certainly, 
Putting in jeopardy man’s proper life, 
The life to come !—but what is danger else ? 
*Tis hard to say! Of this, howe'er, be sure, 
More oft it wears a smooth face than a rough, 
So for the most part found when least expected, 
And fatalest ! Phe storms that are foretold 
Are easiest met—the reefs avoid 
That raise the ripple!” 

















Nature, old and young :— 


(Muhldenau to his daughter.) 
«« Thy sanguine heart 
A little light enlarges into day. 
It is thy father’s nature which thou hast, 
Uncheck'd in thee, in him subdued by time.” 


monster unaccustomed to tippling, except in! 


spring water. Bartley's Stefano and Harley’s 
Trinculo completed this precious trio in gro- 
tesque and laughable absurdity. The graver 
characters and the masque were quite answer- 
able to the rest, and the whole worthy of a 
system of management with which we have 
again to express our congratulation at seeing 
the public grow daily more and more into 
deserved patronage and warm admiration. 
Adelphi.—A smart, lively burletta, called Blue 
Jackets, has been played here during the last 
week, to langhing audiences. Messrs. F. Mat- 
thews, O. Smith, Saville, &c. &c. Mrs, Honey, 


A daughter's marriage :— 


*«O, if there be one hour, which more 
Than any other craves a parent’s presence, 


* So much as to become almost unnatural. When the 
greatest peril exists, she reasons about it thus :— 
*« IT want to be myself! 
I must be myself—I will be myself! I'll not waver, 
Flinch, droop, the matter of amoment, Madame! 
I have need of all the nerve I have—and help me! 
Don’t take it from me! My father wants it all, 
And he must have it, and shall!—Well, well! give way! 
The more you are water, the more will I be rock !” 


This is not feeling. 








Some enthusiasts will even maintain 
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that the effect is morally good, inasmuch as it 
stimulates to an emulation of the heroism and 
magnanimity characteristic of those who wore 
this as their distinctive garb (in the golden 
age of Ossian ?). A good deal of doubt and 
dissatisfaction arises from individuals not know- 
ing their appropriate patterns, and hence having 
those which do not appertain to their families 
imposed on them. Since the glorious visit of 
George IV. to Edinburgh, when, under the 
excellent management of the adjutant-general, 
Sir Walter Scott, the Celtic clans were so 
admirably equipped, this has been a subject of 
much interest with noblemen and gentlemen 
connected with the north. We ourselves, and 
many friends, felt but ill-informed regarding 
badges, tartans, e¢ hoc genus omne; and, as 
aservice to those who may be similarly situated, 
we beg to say that the best, if not the only 
authority on these matters, is ‘* Logan’s Scot- 
tish Gael,” &c. 

Egypt.—Some productive gold mines have, 
it is stated, been discovered in Upper Egypt. 


London University.—As examiners to grant 
the degrees of this national school, there have 
been appointed, for Classics, the Rev. Connop 
Thirlwall and Dr. Gerard; for Chemistry, 
Professor Brande ; for Natural History, Pro- 
fessor Henslow ; for Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, Mr. J. B. Jerrard and the Rev. 
Robert Murphy. 


Steam Fuel.._Experiments have been tried 
in mixing pitch with coal for steam naviga- 
tion, and it is said to have answered most 
effectually. 


Sir Puliney Malcolm.—We are gratified to 
observe that the compatriots and neighbours of 
the late Sir Pultney Malcolm, in Selkirkshire, 
&c. have set on foot a subscription for a monu- 
ment to the memory of that excellent and 
distinguished individual. The meeting was 
held at Langholm, and committees have been 
appointed in Dumfries, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
and London, in aid of the fund, which, we 
trust, will enable the originators of the plan to 
raise a memorial worthy of the occasion. The 
family of Malcolm were an honour to their 
country, and their country owes to so worthy 
abranch of it, a lasting proof of its love and 
admiration. 


Statues.The three statues discovered some- 
where about Guildhall, and now erected on the 
platform at the upper end of the Hall, are both 
curious and valuable. ‘That of Queen Eliza- 
beth represents her as an aged woman stooping 
forward ; crowned, and not over good looking, 
but with a fulness of bust not to be expected at 
the time of life indicated by the face. Charles I. 
is in regal robes, with his foot onaglobe. The 
head-gear is of remarkable form, and the coun- 
tenance not so replete with sentiment as in the 
best portraits of that unfortunate monarch. 
Edward VI. is a sweet boyish figure. 


Among the historical anecdotes of dogs, it 
must not be forgotten that the schism between 
England and Rome, which commenced in the 
reign of Henry VIII., was rendered irreconcil- 
able by the irreverent behaviour of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn's dog to Pope Clement VII. Sir Thomas 

leyn, who was the father of the celebrated 
Anne Boleyn, afterwards one of the queens of 





Henry VIII., had been created Earl of Wilt-| 


shire by that monarch, and was at the head of 


the embassy appointed by him to argue the point | 
of his divorce from Catherine of Arragon before | 


the council assembled at Bologna in the presence 


ofthe pope. ‘Fhe pope, when he gave audience | 


to the earl, required that he should acknowledge 
his supremacy by kissing his toe. This the earl, 
being of the reformed religion, positively re- 
fused to do, although it was a piece of homage 
which all the sovereigns of Europe were accus- 
tomed to perform when admitted into the pre- 
sence of the head of the papal church. While 
Clement, in a very high tone, was insisting on 
the propriety of the English earl submitting to 
this ceremony, and extending his toe signifi- 
cantly towards him at the same time, the 
earl's dog, imagining, no doubt, that some signal 
insult was intended to his master by this ges- 
ture, sprang forward, and bit his holiness’s toe ; 
which provoked a general burst of laughter from 
all present, and was so highly resented by the 
pope, that he refused to admit the earl to a 
second audience. The Earl of Wiltshire re- 
turned to England with his suite; and the 
separation of this country from the papal see 
took place in less than four years after this 
ridiculous incident.—Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap- 
Book. 


Caricatures. — 11. B. has enlivened the dull 
season of the year (now, we hope, touching its 
end) in London, by the issue of three new and 
amusing caricatures, Nos. 54, 5, and 6. The 
first represents O'Connell as a Trappist, in his 
religious retreat, with his scratch wig on a peg, 
and a ‘‘new plan of agitation” on a table 
behind him. His crucifix on his beads is a skull 
and cross-bones, and he is praying to another of 
the same kind. As a picture, the skull here is 
a capital balance to the scratch on the other side 
of the picture. The next is a “Scene from 
Don Giovanni ;” the Duke of Wellington, a 
droll marble statue of the governor, and Lord 
John Russell and O'Connell most grotesque as 
Juan and Leperello. The last is ‘* Maternal 
Solicitude and Unnatural Offspring.’? O’Con- 
nell, as a hen, cackling in distress to a brood of 
ducklings she has hatched, and which are taking 
to the water in various ludicrous ways. ‘These, 
twelve in number, bear the likenesses of the 
principal members of the cabinet ; Lord John 
Russell is swimming away at a great rate in the 
pool of Conservatism, and all the other web-feet 
are making the best of their way from their 
ruffled mother, except Lord Glenelg, who has 
only just broken the shell. 


Railroad Improvements. — The “ New York 
Commercial Intelligencer” states that a Mr. 
Grant, of Maine, has made a very great im- 
provement in locomotive travelling, by which 
the truck must follow the car, and thus a large 
expense in rails, the dispensation with much 
force in traction, a saving in friction, and other 
advantages of an important character will be 
attained. 

Sweden. The latest census of the popula. 
tion of Sweden, viz. to 1837, makes it amount 
to 3,025,140; an increase of one-fifth during 
the reign of the present king, and still increas. 
ing. 

Buonaperte MSS.—A number of letters 
and other documents written by Buonaparte, 
when between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
one, have been found in Corsica by M. Blan- 
qui; they contain much curious matter, and 
are likely to be published. 

Double Child.—The French papers state 
that a double female child has been born near 
Rambouillet, and continues to live. It is 
about twenty inches in length, with a single 
body, but double viscera and members; and, 
by a strange freak of Nature, is reversed so 
that if one were in a standing position the 
head of the other would be towards the ground 
and its limbs in the air. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

Practical Observations on Curvatures of the Spine, &c. ; 
with Engravings, by Samuel Hare, Surgeon. — Gleanings 
from ie or Select Specimens of German Romance, 
History, and Biography; from Productions of the most 
esteemed Authors. 


LI6T OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Keepsake for 1839, Edited by F. M. Reynolds; with 
Embellishments, by Chalon, &c., royal 8vo. li. 1s.; India 
proofs, 21. 12e. Gd.—The Juvenile Poetical Library, 
Edited by Mrs. A. Watts, f.cap 8vo. with Plates, fs. —~ 
Nature, the Preacher of Christianity, 18mo..1s. 6d, —Fin- 
dens’ Tableaux for 1839, imperial 4to. 2%. 2s,, India 
proofs, 31, 3s.— Robinson Crusoe, with Illustrations, by 
G, Cruikshank, 2 vols. square, 5s.— Truths from the 
West Indies, by Captain S. Hodgson, post 8vo. 8s.— New 
Forget-me-Not for vey | Friends, 48mo. ls. 6d. — The 
Trial of T. Williams, for Forgery, by T. Y. M‘Christie, 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—Thiers’s History of the French Revolution, 
5 vols. 8vo. 21. 10s, — Bentley's Miscellany, Vol. III. 8vo. 
16s.— Dr. Lingard’s History of England, Vol. VIII. 12mo, 
5s.—The Principles of English Punctuation, by G. Small- 
field, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—Small History of England, by a Lady, 
2s.—The Coronation, a Poem, by C.G. Sharply, royal 8vo, 
10s. 6d., large paper, 16s. — Surgical Anatomy of the Peri- 
nzum, by T. Morton, 8vo. 6s., or 73. 6d. coloured. — The 
Old and New Testaments Connected, by H. Prideaux, new 
edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 189, — Saints no Fools, 18mo. 2s.—Short 
Stories, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 2 vols. 32mo, 2s. 6d,—Out- 
lines of General Pathology, by G. Freckleton, M.D. post 
8vo. 7s. — Student’s Manual of Natural Philosophy, by C. 
Tomlinson, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. — Historical Records of the 
British Army : Third Dragoon Guards, 8vo. 8%.— A. G. 
Pym’s Adventures and Discoveries in the South Seas, 
post 8vo. 7s. — Peter Nicholson's Practical Masonry, new 
edition, royal 8vo. 12s. — Select Illustrated Topography 
of Thirty Miles around London, by W. E. Trotter, 158.— 
Decerpta ex Ovidii Metamorphos., with Notes, &c. by 
G. Ferguson, 18mo, 2s. 6¢. — Mrs. E. H. Coxe’s Female 
Mentor, 3d edition, 12mo. 6s.— The Unity of Disease, by 
S. Dickson, 8vo. 9s.— The ae 1839, 12¢.— 
The Mahan-auso, in Roman Characters, with Transla- 
tion, &c., by the Hon. G. Turnour, Vol. I. 4to. 31s. 6d.— 
Collection of the Principal Liturgies, by T. Brett, LL.D. 
8vo. 10s, 6d.—Youthful Sufferer Rejoicing, a Memoir of 
Miss Luke, 18mo. ls. 6d.— Dowling’s Practice of the Su- 
perior Courts with New Rules, 12mo. 8¢.—J. Leithart’s 
Practical Observations on Mineral Veins, 8vo. 58.—Col. 
Pasley on Cement, &c., 8vo. 14s.—Description of Stephen- 
son’s Locomotive Engine, royal 4to. 21s. — Selections 
from the English Poets for the use of Schools, by Rev. 
Dr. Giles, f.cap, 4s.—Sermons, by the late Rev. J. Gar- 
nier, 8vo, 6s.—Apostolical Harmony of the Gospels, by 
Lant Carpenter, LL.D. second edit. 8vo. 14s. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838. 
September. | Thermometer. Barometer, 
Thursday-- 4 | From 41‘5to 30:28 to 30°25 
Friday +++ sees 40 oe 8 30°23 stationary 
Saturday-- 6 oe §5S 3025 stationary 
Sunday-+++ 7 cove 43 +e 30¢ ++ 30°23 
Monday -- 8 30:23 
Tuesday +» 9 tees « iF 30°26 
Wednesday 10 eeee oe ff 30°14 

Winds, N.E.E. 

Except the 4th and afternoon of the following day, 
qunerally cloudy; a little rain fell on the morning of 
the 7th. 

Edmonton. 
Latitude- ---51° 37’ 32” N. 
3 51 W. of Greenwich. 

October. Thermometer. 

Thursday.. 11 | From 

Friday «++. 12 | ees . 058 +» 2962 
Saturday ++ 13 seve 9" ++ 2979 
Sunday sees sees . «+ 29°50 
Monday -- sree 5s , ++ 29°56 
Tuesday -- 16 eee 29-40 
Wednesday 17 sees 29°49 

Wind, S.W. 

Except the 11th, 12th, and afternoon of the 17th, gene- 
rally cloudy; hail on the 12th ; a little snow on the 13th, 
and rain on the 14th, 15th, and morning of the 17th; the 
change in the temperature registered in the above columns 
is worthy of remark. 

Rain fallen, -225 of an inch. 








30°26 
30°19 
30 08 


| 
| 
| 
| were oe 
| 
| 
| 


CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 


Longitude -- 


Barometer. 
29°90 to 29°56 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In consequence of the length of our report of the French 
Expedition, and the insertion of other temporary matter, 
we have been compelled to limit our review of books. 

To H——n; wish you may get it. 

«“W. T. B.” too late for consideration till our next. 

« C’s” conjectures respecting the means employed by the 
Egyptian magicians to conjure up figures of absent and 
unknown individuals demanded from their art (as related 
by many travellers), are too long for insertion. His 
guess that the magician’s power is deposited in the shade 
which is placed over the diviner’s eyes whilst he looks at 
the ink in the palm of his hand, is probable enough. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


YHE 



































Admittance, One Shilling. 
Open from Ten till Five in the Morning, and from Six 
till Nine in the Evening, brilliantly illuminated. 


























MODEL of the BATTLE of 


WATERLOO, covering a Space of 420 Square Feet, and 
Sayptien haath’ Pic in” is now open for Exhibition, at the 


Preparing for publication, by Adam and Charles Black, 
Edinburgh, Booksellers to Her Majesty. 


I. 
vol. Svo. price 9: 
OLITI c ‘A I 
By GEORGE RAMSAY, BM. 
Of Trin. Coll. Cone Author of « Essay on the Distributi 


DISCOURSES. 





eee 


New Edition, price 6s. cloth lettered, 
Lf y 
INTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of 
Travellers. 
By MARIA HACK, 
Author of “ English Stories,” “ ‘Geological Sketches,” Ke. &e. 
Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. ‘ 





Vealth,” &c. &c. 
%,* The Ballot eon the subject of one of these Discourses. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Albemarle Street, Oct. 1838, 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY — wy FOR PUBLICATION 
BY MR. MURRAY. 
































WATERLOO DESPATCHES. 
Forming the Twelfth and Last Volume of “ The Wellington 
a ” Bvo. 
































Memoirs of Gems Lord Anson, 
The Circumnavigator of the Globe. 
y Sir John Barrow, Bart. 
Uniform with The Life of Lord Howe.” 8vo. 


























111. 
The State in its Relations with the Church. 
By W. B, Gladstone, Esq. M.P. 8v0. 























IV. 
Moorcroft’s Travels in the Himalayan 


Provinces of Hindostan. 
Plates and —_ 2 vols. Bro. 




















Deer-Stalking i in the Forest of Atholl. 
By William Scrope, Esq. 
Illustrated by the Drawings of Edwin ant Charles Landseer. 
Royal 8vo. 


VI. 
Lord Mahon’s History of England, 
Prom the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Vol III. and last. 8vo. 






































vil. 
Mr. Hallam‘s Introduction to the Literary 
History of Europe. 
Vols. II. ILI. and 1V. 8vo. Completing the Work. 

















IIT. 
THB SECOND VOLUME OF 
The Correspondence of the Great Lord 
Chatham. 


8v0. Tobe completed in 4 vols. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
































r mH E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXIYV. will be published next week. 
ontents: 
1. Life and Writings of Ho 
2. Loudon's Trees and Shrubs 0 ‘ot Britain, 
8, Milman’s Edition of Gibbon 
4. Spanish Bull-Fights. 
5. Life of Earl St. Vincent. 
6. Queen Elizabeth and her Times. 
7. State of Crime in New South Wales. 
8. Life of Lord Clarendon. 





















































of the Nineteen previous Volumes, will be published soon. 
Sohn Merray, Altemarle Street. 














13 Great Marlborough ‘Str cel, Oct. 19. 














present Month, the following NEW WORKS :— 
The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. 




















Men of the os 








Now first published from the Originals, 
by Robert Vaughan, D. 
Professor of History in the London U 
« The Life of Wickliffe,” &c. 
With an Satreductory Essay on the Protector’s Reign. 
2 vole. 8vo. with Portraits. 


Il. 
The Heir of Selwood ; 
Or, Three Epochs of a Life. 
By Mrs. Gore, 
Author of *« Stokeshill Place," “s Mothers and Daughters,” 
&e. Svols. (Now ready.) 











rsity, Author of 















































Ill. 
Crotchets in the Air; 
Or, an (Un-)scientific —- pep — Trip, in a Familiar 
etter toa 
By John Poole, Esq. “—— oft Paul Pry.” In 8vo, 























Jack at, ie Mutineer. 
By Captain Frederick Chamier, R.N. 
Author of “ The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 




















v. 
Excursions in the Mountains of Ronda 


and Grenada. 
With Characteristic ee of the Inhabitants of the South 























By Capt. . “Sco 
Author of “ T iA 2 in Exy t ra Candia,” &c. 
2 vols, Bvo. be Itlustrations. 
































Gurney “Mar ried ; 
of « Gilbert Gurney.” 
By T ae Hook, Esq 
Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” Miec. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 18 Great Mariborough Street. 





Being the C 























HE DUKE of WELLINGTON’S 


Nos. CXIX. and CXX. containing the eed 


R. COLBURN will publish, during the. 


Tilustrated in a Series of Letters between the most Distinguished 


II. 
oe 2 vols. small 8vo. 
TWO TREA 


aoe 


miake vor a 
and PHRENOLOGY ; 


Edition of “ The 





Bridgewater Treatise,” &c. &c. 
aot 
In 1 vol, 8vo. 
REA TISiz ON THB 
HILOSOPHY of the HUMAN MIND. 


vancement of Society,” ‘‘ Errors regarding Religion,” &c. &c. 


Iv. 
Inl Ber small 8vo. price 6s. 


REATISE ON 
HYSICAL “GEOGRAPHY. 


Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
cal Jurkepradence! in the University ‘of Edinburgh. 


v. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 68. 
TWO ESSAYS ON 





toric and Belles Lettres i in the University of Edinburgh. 


VI. 
—_° yotey geet. 


Britannica.” 
thematics in the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

2 vols. atte. price | 
LY= of "SCOTTISH WRITERS. 
David Irving, LL.D. 


On the Ist " Catetndt evemiee will be published, Part I. price 9, of 
he French Translation of 
HE TALE S of ONE THOUSAND and’ 
| ONE NIGHTS—Les Mille et Une Nuits, Contes Arabes. | 
| With 2000 Illustrations, after o riginal Designs by German and 
French Artists. To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 





Also, 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, with 800 En- 


gravings, Part XVII. price 2s. 6d. 


And, 
The Illustrated Edition of Gil Blas, complete 
in 2 vols. cloth, price 1, 1 
London: J, J. Dubochet and Co. 75 Old Broad Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
| Published by East and Co. 319 Regent Street. 
Price le. 
FACT in the NATURAL HISTORY 
of CHILDREN, which presents Infantile Diseases in a 
| new Aspect. 
By JOHN ie RDNER, Surgeon. 
‘o the of every Parent. 














_ Strongly 





LO er of "GENERAL PATHO.., 


By GEORGE FRECKLETON, M.D. Cantab. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


ACKERMANN’S ANNUALS FOR 1839. 
HE BOOK of ROYALTY; or, Charac- 


teristics of British Palaces. 

Edited by Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 

| Containing Thirteen Facsimiles, illustrating Incidents during 
| various Reigns of the British Court, after coloured Drawings by 
W. Perring and J. Brown. Elegantly bound in scarlet morocco, 
richly emblazoned, and forming the most splendid Annual hitherto 

| produced. Imperial 4to. price 2l. 12s. 6d. 


CET. bound in marone morocco, price 12s. 


forming the Articles under those Heads “X the current 


ri y P. M. Roget, 
-D. Secretary vn the Royal Society, Author of “The Fifth 


By James Douglas, Esq. of Cavers, Author of “* The Ad- 


Forming 
the Article under that Head i in the 7th edition of The | pi 
- Traill, Professor of Mcdi- | 


OETRY and RHETORIC. Forming the 
“Articles under these Hi eads in the current edition of «‘ The 
» jeorge Moir, Professor of Rhe- | 


ROBABILIT 1 IES. yt the Article un- 
der that Head in the 7th edition of “* The Encyclopedia 
By Thomas Galloway, Esq. late Professor of Ma- 


By | 





ORGET-ME-NOT for 1839. A Christ. 
mas, New Year's, and Birthday Present. Edited by | 

| Frederic Shoberl. Containing Engravings by C. and H. Rolls, 
Davenport, Simmons, Outrim, Stocks, Periam, Allen, and Hinch- 

| liff, from Paintings and Drawings by Cooper, R.A., Parris, Bar- 
| vett, Jones, Middleton, Joy, Nash, Jennings, Mrs. M‘lan, Miss | 





a THE USE OF YOUNG PERSONS, 
in f.cap 8vo. price 8s. embossed cloth, 
HE JUVENILE’ POETICAL 
LIBRARY ; selected from the Works of Modern British 
By Mrs. ALARIC A. WATTS. 


With Nine Engravings. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 


Poets. 





UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. C. HEATH, 
In super-roy. 8vo, ls. India proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. bound in crimson 


silk, with n P'S $s patent backs, 
HE EE SAKE for 1839, 


Splendidly embellished by eminent Artists; including 
an exquisite Portrait of the Countess Guiccioli, painted expressly 
for the Keepsake, by Chalon. 

Edited by F, M. Reynolds, Esq. 

ondon : L vongman, Orme, and Co. 


TT NIVERSAL LITERARY CABINET, : 
No. 64 St. James’s Street. In the Saloon of this Esta 
ishment may always be found at least 300 of the principal News. 
apers, Magazines, and Reviews, published in all parts of Great 
| ritain and Continental Europe. Attached to the Saloon is a 
Café, in which Coffee, gi and other Refreshments, are sup- 
plied at moderate Charges. 
Open from Ten in the Morning until Eleven at Night. 











cap 8vo. cloth lettered, price 3s. 
OUTH AUSTRALIA in 
By ROBERT GOUGER, Esq. 
Harvey and ses Gracechurch Street. 





1837-8. 





| Price els. elegantly bound he om India proofs, seyal B10, 
6 


" 
T= ORIEN TAL ANNUAL for 1839. 
Edited by THOMAS BACON, Esq. 

Author of “ First Impressions and Studies from Nature in 

j Hindostan.” 

| And containing first-rate Engravings from Drawings by Sian- 
field, Roberts, Creswick, Dibdin, &c. after original and recent 
oe by the Editor. 

The Proprietors take this o portunity of cautioning the Trade 
| #gainst an imitation of this Work, which they understand is in 
preparation by certain parties who have obtained possession of 
| some sketches made in India many years ago by the 
Daniell, the artist originally employed on this Annual. The 

roprietors would have felt perfectly willing to leave the two 
hearer to a fair comparison, but as they find that their title is to 
be imitated as closely as the law wil! allow, they think the present 
caution necessary to prevent the possibility of the other work 
| being inadvertently ordered instead of «¢ ‘I'he Oriental Annual.” 





| Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, London; John Menzies, Edinburgh ; 


John ‘Cumming, Dublin, 


HE TREE DAHLIA (Thirty Feet high) 
is accurately figured and described in ‘ The Botanist,” 
\ oe October 1838. 

The same Number will also contain Engravings of Three other 
beautiful Subjects, truly coloured from the Living Plants, as well 
as portions of the Botanical Guide, and Sarees a 's Bo- 
| tanical Dictionary, Price 2s. 6d. large, 1s. 6d. s 


Also, accurately coloured dee o the 
Tree Violet, and Three other Onamental 








| Hardy Plants, are published in “ The Botanic Garden," for Oct. 


| 1838. Price ds. 6d. large, and 1s. small. 

The beauty and accuracy of the above Works are too well known 
to need any mention of the style in which these interesting plants 
are executed. 


CHEM ICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
Price ls. with upwards of 100 Engravings, 
ALMER’S NEW CATALOGUE of 
CHEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 
| cemesiineeeell and sold by him, at 103 Newgate Street, London, 
where it may be had, or through any of the Booksellers or Whole- 
sale Druggists. 





10s. 6d. 
HE STUDENT'S MANUAL of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, comprising Descriptions, 
Popular and Practical, of the most important Philosophical la- 
struments; their History, Nature, and Uses; with complete 
Slucidations of the Sciences to which they respectively apper- 
tain. Dedicated, by nee to the Lord lal of Salisbury. 
By CHARLES TOMLINSC 
London: John W. Parker, West , a 





. price 12s, in board - 

OME ACCOUN T of the “Ww RITINGS 

and ON On of CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. 

JOHN, BISHOP of LINCOLN. 

Printed for a G., and 'F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

‘and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Some Account of the Writings and Opinions 


Adams, and Bell; and er Com “erence by T. K. Hervey, | of Justin — 2d edition, 8vo. 


| D. Jerrold, Calder Campbell, P. H eetwood, Esq. M.P., Dr. 

Mackenzie, H. F. Chorley, Swain, Michel, Richard and Mary 
| Howitt, Miss Landon, Miss Lawrance, Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, Miss Gould, Mrs. Walker, Miss M. A. Browne, Miss £. H H. 
Sheridan, &c. &c. 


INTS on LIGHT and SHADOW, COM- 


POSITION, &c. as applicable to I andscape Painting. 
\r wenty Plates, containing Eighty-three Examples, executed in 
| the present improved method of Two Tints. By Samuet Prout, 


sq. F.S.A. Painter in Water Colours in Ordinary to Her Ma- 
Imperial 4to. cloth lettered, 2/. 2s. 
Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand. 





| jesty. 
| London: 


n 8vo. price 3s. in cloth boards, 
HE SICK MAN’S GUIDE to ACTS of 
PATIENCE, FAITH, CHARITY, and REPENT- 


ANCE; together with Two Short Exercises—1. Against Unrea- 

sonable Fears in Sickness; 2. Against Despair. 

abridged Mpertlag Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Holy Dying. 
y 


Extracted and 


Rev. WILLIAM HALE HALE, ‘M.A. 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, Preacher of the Charter House, and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's © hurchyard, 
*and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 
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——— 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-Three Wood Engravings, 
price 6s. Gd. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 
FROM THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS 


By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


C. Tilt, Fleet Street, London. 





In 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s. boards, the 2d edition of 
COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 
A By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Ch peeenie" 
London: Printed for J., G., and vington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo “hon Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, Twenty Parochial Sermons. First Series, 
uM neo 12mo. 5s. 
2, Twenty Parochial Sermons. 
ries, 2d edition, 12mo, 5a. 
3. Twenty Parochial Sermons. 
ries, for particular Occasions. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


Second Se- 
Third Se- 





In 8vo. price 46. 67. in boards, 


SECOND SERIES of PAROCHIAL 
LECTURES—On the Apostolical Succession. 
By WILLIAM J, LRONS, M.A. 
Of Queen’s College, Oxford; and Minister of St. Peter’s, 
Walworth, Surre Qe 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. i Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall 
Lately published, 
The First Series—On the Holy Catholic 
Church. Svo. 48. 6d. 
In 4 vols. 8vo. price 3/. 3e. in boards, the 2d edition, 
corrected and improved, o' 
A NEW ANALYSIS of CHRONOLOGY 
and GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, and PROPHECY ; in 
which their Elements are attempted to be Explained, Harmo- 
nised, and Vindicated, upon Scriptural and Stiecceng! Principles, 


In 8yo. price 7s. 6d. the 2d edition, revised, of 


> ’ 
A GENERAL VIEW of the poc RINE 
of REGENERATION in BAPT 
By the Right Rev. CHRISTOPHER BETHEL L, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Bangor 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. P. aul’ 's ee ard, and 
Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall 


a ——__—_—_—_—+— 


INFANT SCHOOLS 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, the ‘sa edition of 


COURSE of LESSONS, together with 
the Tunes in which they are usually sung in Infant 
Schools; and also a copious Collection of Hymns and Moral 
Songs, suitable for Infant Instruction, either in Schools, or in 
Private Families. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


REV. J. H. NEWMAN’S WORKS. 


z 
ECTURES on JUSTIFICATION. 8vo. 


106. 6d. 


Churchyard, 





II. 
Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the 
Church, as inconsistent with Romanism and Popular Protestant- 
ism. 2d edition, 8vo. 10s. 6, 


I. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. 


II 
Parochial Sermons. 
Bvo. ll. 11s. 6d, 
%%e%* A Fourth — is in the press. 


The Arians of the ‘Fourth Century: their 





tending toremove the Imperfection and Di 
Systems, and to obviate the Cavils of Sce ate eS aaa Infidels. 
By the late Rev. WILLIAM M HAL 
Rector of Killesandra, in Ireland, — nt Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Placé, Pall Mall. 


. ~ > 
EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, 
improved. 
By W. COURTHOPE, Esq 

This Edition (the 29) includes the New Poac, with a Portrait 
of Her Majesty, beautifully engraved by Dean. The Arms, 
drawn by Harvey purposely for this Work, are now incorporated 
with the text. In one handsome volume, price 1/. 8s. in cloth, 
and lettered. 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington; Longman and 
Co.; J.and W. T. Clarke; I’. Cadell; John Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock; S. Bagster; J. Booker; J. 
Booth; Hatchard and “ie Hamilton and Co.; Sherwood and 
Co; Simpkin and Co.; E. Hodgson; W. Pickering ; Allen and 
Co; T. and W. sory ‘Houlston and Co.; J. Templeman; 
and L, A. Lewis. 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo. price 7¢. 6d. bound, the 4th edition, revised and 
corrected, of 


EXCERPTA ex VARIIS ROMANIS 
POETIS qui in ——- — leguntur: 
Lucretio Sene 
Catullo 
Propertio 
Tibullo 
Persio 


Martiale 
Juvenale | 
Ausonio 
Claudiano. 


Li res 
V. Flacco 
— — 


Notulisilustrata, was se! 
JOHANNES ROGERS ITMAN ¥* M. 
Veneunt apud J., G., et F. Rivington, in Coemeterio 
Paulino, et Vico dicto Waterloo Place. 


OVID, Saha ENGLISH NOTES, BY THE 
WILLIAM TROLLOPE. 
In we... ot 3s. 6d. bound, the 2d edition of 


*XCERPTA ex OVIDIL METAM. et | 


4 EPISTOL. 


on With English Notes, and an Introduc- 


* Containing Rules for Construing, a Aap | Praxis, &c. 
p By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, ° 

tinted vt J., G., and F. odinge St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
*and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


_— 


ine, Temper, and Conduct, chiefly as exhibited in the Coun- 
ails of the Church, between a.p. 325 and A.p. 381. Svo. 10s. 6d, 
By the Rev. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, Oxford, and Fellow of 
Oriel College. 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo ~ Frey Pail Mall; and J. H. sdeneie Oxford. 


In small 8vo. aes 8s. 6d. in ory and lettered, 


, 
HE RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY 
LIVING and DYIN 
By the Right Rev. JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. 
Lord Bishop ae oe and a and Dromore. 
Revised, abri: , and adapted to general Use, 

By the Kev. Wil, LIAM i ALE HALE, M.A. 
Prebendary ¢ of St. Paul's; Preacher of nay Charter House; and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Changed 
and Waterloo Place, l’all Mall. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
The Doctrine and Practice of Repentance. 


Extracted and abridged from the larger Work upon the same 
Subject of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 





In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. in boards, the 4th edition of 


a 
‘HE HAPPINESS of the BLESSED, 
considered as to the Particulars of their State; their 
Recognition of each other in that State; and its Difference of 
Degrees. To which are added, Musings on the Church and her 


Services. 
RICHARD MANT, D.D. 
a Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Printed for Pe 7,6. +, and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
"and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Labi ick vol. 12mo. price 9s. 6d. in cloth boards, 
HE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S | SUNDAY 
EVENING; or, C on History. 
Second Series: on the F ay == els. 
ARRY, 
Author of ong “ Infant c hristian’s First Catechism.” 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
aa Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 
Lately published, 
The First Series: on the Old Testament. 
edition, 8s. 6d. 





2d 





In 4to. price 3/. 12s. in boards, the Fourth and concluding 
Volume of 


ME DON'S New Work on GARDEN- 
ING Cogn e 


Printed for and F Rivington; J. and W. T. Clarke; 





3 J. Richardson; ; Jeffery and Son; | 


J. Booth; Harvey and Darton; S. Bag- 
Harding and Lepard; J. F. "Setchel ; 
‘ mpkin and Co.; E. Hodgson; and Booker 


In small 8vo. price 8. 6d. boards, the 3d edition, with 
Corrections and Additions, of 
JOHN; or, 


‘THE APOCALYPSE of ST. 


Prophecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of the Church 
of Rome; the Kevolution of France; the Universal War; and 
the final Triumph of Christianity. Being a New Interpretation. 

“ the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
Rector of St. Stephen's, W albrook. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivin; gton, St. eT 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


Mr. Holden's Exposition of the New Testament. 
In 1 large vol. 12mo. price 12s. in a the 2d edition, revised 


‘HE CHRISTIAN EXPOSITOR; or, 


a Practical Guide to the Study of the New Testament. 
Intended for the Use of general Readers 
By the Rev. GEORGE HOL DEN, M.A. 

Though many Expositions of the Bible of great and deserved 
celebrity exist in our ac ly short 
to be read by those who have not laleues to consult learned works, 
yet sufficiently comprehensive to serve as a guide to the study of 
the Sacred Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. To supply 
this deficiency is the design of the present work, in which it has 
been the aim and study ofthe author to embrace, in a condensed 
form, such information as will enable the general reader to ascer- 
tain the real meaning of the inspired writers. 

Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. “p14 's Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Christian Expositor of the Old Testa- 
ment. Price 12s. 6d. 
In5 uel 12mo. (sold separately) p priee 5a. each, i in beards, 
f YHE VILLAGE PREACHER; a Collec. 
on of Short, Plain Sermons, partly original, partly 
selected, =a adapted to Village Instruction. 
By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
Senden? Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
ss and W. aterloo Place, Pall Mall, 





In 2 vols. Bvo. price ue 8s. boards, printed from the Author's 
revised Copy, and containing the original Maps and Portrait, of 
T= GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM of 
HERODOTUS examined and explained by a Compari- 
son with those of other Authors, and with Modern Geo; ee 
By JAMES RENNELL, Esq. F.R.S. Lond. and Edin, 
Late Major of Sag oY and Surveyor-General in Bengal. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo whe ace, Fall Mall. 


PROSE, POETRY, AND D PAINTING. 
Printed on imperial 4to. paper, elegantly bound, and illustrated 
by Thirteen fine Steel Engravings, price 1. lls. 6d.; or with 
Proof Impressions of the Plates on India paper, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


HE AMARANTH; a Miscellany of 


original Prose and Verse. Contributed by some of the 
most eS Poets and Tale-Writers of the day, and 
ted by T. K, HERVEY, Esq. 

The Publishers “bree spared neither pains nor expense in their 
determination to produce one of the richest amongst the Illus- 
trated Books of the Season, and have succeeded in giving a new 
and additional value to the Pictorial portion of the Volume by 
securing, in the Literary Department, ibe aid of a List of Writers 
whose names before the public are a guarantee at once for the 
varied and characteristic nature of its Contents. 

The following are some of the Contributors to the Volume. 
Elizabeth B. Barrett W. H. Harrison, (Author of 
Caroline Bowles | “* Tales of a Physician”) 
The Rev. Wm. Lisle Bowles ' Thomas Hood 
The Rev. W. H. Brookfield Mary Howitt 
Henry F. = (Author of Douglas Jerrold 

**Conti") Sheridan Knowles 
Barry Cornwall James Montgomery 
Allan Cunningham John Poole 
The Rev. Thomas Dale Winthrop Mackworth Praed 
Ebenezer Elliott (Author of Horace Smith 
‘harles Swain 
a . F. Triebner 
John Graham (Author of “ A Chai * Whitehead (Author of 
Vision of Fair Spirits,” &c.} The Solitary”) 
T. K. Hervey W.H. Maxwell. 
A few large Sets of _ Plates will be — off on India paper, 
price 2/. 2s. in a Port 
London: ‘A. “H. — and Ce. ‘s Cornhill. 





A SPLENDID BOOK FOR PRESENTATION. 
In large 4to. aa: bound in maroon rerecen, embossed 


d gilt, price 12. 11s. 
H E Dp I E M. 
Edited by MISS LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 

This large and very beautiful volume has been completed, in all 
its details, with the utmost care and attention (regardless of ex- 
pense), in order to render it one of the most tasteful, novel, and 
eee blications for p ion, and for gracing a drawing- 





reThe Embellishments =r of Thirteen Engravings, executed 
in the highest style of Art by Mr. H, Cook; and the varied style 
of its contents will be icon of that superior character which will 
secure it a permanent SP in the library and boudoir, 
The following is a List of those whose compositions grace 
this volume. 
Hon. G. F. Berkeley, M.P. |Lord William Lennox 
Countess of Blessington |Lord John Manners 
Thomas Campbell, Mara eng ee Norwich (the late) 
G. Cochrane, Esq. K \Sie J Dean Paul, Bart. 
Mrs. H. Champion de C ‘respigny Count Carlo Pepoli 
Allan Cunningham, Esq. Hon. General Phipps 
G. J. D. Butler Danvers, E | Miss Louisa H. Sheridan 
Duke of Devonshire (the laté) | Miss Smith, of the Down House 
| Right Hon. Henry Ellis | Horace Smith, Esq. 
Sir Hesketh Fleetwood, Bt. M.P. James Smith, Esq. 
Lord Gardner Miss Agnes Strickland 
Mrs. Fitzroy Howard Lady —- 
Chevalier M, J. Jullien Hon. Mrs. J. C. Westenra. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 65 Cornhill. 








PALI ANNALS, 
| Just imported, in yea har First ner ‘Ss be completed in 
price 1/. 10s. 
THE MAHA WA NSO; a i istorical Work 
|. in the Ancient Pali Language, compiled by MAHA- 
NAMO, between 4.p, 459 and A.D. 478, from Authorities then 
extant, which are quoted by him, containing the History of Cey- 
lon, from 8.c. 587 to the above Period, = . my — Budd- 
histical History of India, from s.c. 543 t . Text 
printed in Roman Characters, pointed with Diseritical "Marke, 
with the Translation subjoined. 
otien. GEORGE TURNOUR, Esq. 
Ceylon Civil Service. 
of the Island, and a o of Anurddha Pura, 
Vm. Il. Allen and Co,7 Leadenhall Street. 


With a Ma 
London: 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


8 New Burlington Strect, October 19h, 
MR. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH, DURING THE PRESENT MONTH, 
THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS. 














A WINTER’S J OURNEY (TATAR) FROM 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO TEHRAN. 


With Travels through various Parts of Persia, a Residence in Tehran, and Journey through Khorasan, among the Toorkmans of the 
Desert, and by the Caspian Sea to Tabrez. 


By JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. Author of ** The Kuzzilbash,” ‘¢ Persian Princes,” Tour in the Himalaya Mountains,” &c., 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 


LEGEND AND ROMANCE: AFRICAN AND 
EUROPEAN. 


By Lieut. JOHNS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Il. 


MEMOIRS OF CHAS. MATHEWS, Ese. COMEDIAN. 


Tnecluding his Correspondence, and an Account of his Early Days. 
Written by HIMSELF. In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


ALSO, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS :— 


THIERS’S CELEBRATED HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Price Ten Shillings each, embellished with Forty-one Engravings of the most extraordinary Scenes, and Portraits of the Principal Characters of that Eventful Period (to be 
completed in Five Volumes), Vol. I. to appear with the Magazines at the end of the present Month, 
II. IV. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST, THE STANDARD NOVELS AND 
Including Legendary Tales and Sketches of Irish Life. ROMANCES. 


Sy Se TON MARWELA, Beg, » 31st, Wi Magazi lete in 1 vol. embellished with Engravings 
Author of “ The Field-Book,” «« Stories of Waterloo,” &c. bees: "tres ait 


Complete in 1 vol. small 8vo, 7s. forming Vol. I. of Bentley’s Standard Library. MISS EDGEWORTH'S “HELEN.” 
Ill, 0 x sha . 
LIEUT CONOLLY’S Forming the teow Volume of 
NEY TO TH TH THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
— 7 NOR OF INDIA, To be eieesih hi 
OVERLAND FROM ENGLAND BY WAY OF PERSIA. 


: Capt. Chamier’s “ Life of a Sailor,” and ‘« Ben Brace ;” Miss Mitford's 
Revised, with Additions, Maps, and other Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. ** Belford Regis,” &c, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW READY. . 


ELLIOTT’S TRAVELS IN THE SIR JOHN ROSS'S 
THREE GREAT EMPIRES OF AUSTRIA,| MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
RUSSIA, AND TURKEY. ADMIRAL LORD DE SAUMAREZ. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, 28s. 





EDITED BY CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (‘* BOZ.”’) 
Now ready, handsomely bound, price 16s. containing numerous Illustrations by George Cruikshank, and upwards of 600 pages of Letterpress, 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, VOL. II. 


COMPRISING ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (“ Boz") Captain MEDWIN W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Dr. MAGINN Dr. MILLINGEN. Mrs. CHARLES GORE | 
JAMES MORIER, Esq. AUTHOR OF “CONFESSIONS OF AN WILLIAM JERDAN, Esq. 
MISS SHERIDAN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN” Lieutenant JOHNS 
THE OLD SAILOR Colonel NAPIE | W. B. LE GROS, Esq. 
C. DANCE, 


THOMAS RALKES, Esq. , S$ INGOLDSBY he 
yr » Esq THOMAS INGOLDSBY Clow bet HEADLONG HALL,” 


CHARLES WHITEHEAD, Esq. FATHER PROU1 
3EORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 
AND MANY OTHBR POPULAR AUTHORS. 
The First and Second Volumes of ‘ Bentley's Miscellany” may also be had, together or separately, price 16s. each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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